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A GOOD START FOR THE CROPS AS A GUIDE 
POST TO °$500 MORE A YEAR.” 




















Courtesy the Avery Company. 


OESN'T this look like farming? The cultivation of two rows at one trip across the field means something accomplished in a day. The 

work is well done, too, the soil thoroughly stirred and pulverized on the surface, and left smooth and fine behind the cultivator to 

retain the soil moisture and make the most favorable condition for the growth of the young plants. We may not all be able to 
drive three mules and cultivate two rows at a time---some of us cannot yet drive two mules and cultivate one row---but we believe the 
time is rapidly coming when the one-horse cultivator will be regarded as entirely out of date, and when the man who goes to cultivate 
his corn or his cotton with a turning plow will be regarded as hopelessly unprogressive. The time to use a turning plow is in the first 
Preparation of the soil, and immediately after the plow should come the harrows. We have heard it said that there are “farmers” in 
the South who actually do not own a harrow! Is it any wonder that our average yields are low when the young plants are expected to 
start in hard, dry, baked, rough or cloddy soil, unretentive of moisture and so holding locked up and unattainable the food the young 
plants should have? 
_ Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” No crop should be planted until the soil has been made mellow and fine. It will pay 
in practically every case to delay the planting for one more working of the soil, if it is not already in good condition. The crop will 
grow enough faster to make up for the delay. 
; Then after the crop has been planted it is sheer shiftlessness to wait until the grass and weeds have such a start that it requires aturn- 
ing plow to handle them. The harrow and the weeder should be used instead, and they should be used often enough to keep a dust mulch 
on the surface of the soil. On all land that is well drained (and all cultivated lands should be well drained) the cultivation that will leave 
the soil level and reduce the first two or three inches of it to a fine powder is the ideal cultivation. With a deep, loose, humus-filled feeding 
ground for the plants below this dust covering, the crops will grow and thrive through any drouth we of the South are at all likely to have. 


Start the crop right and the battle is half won. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XI 


CROP is not started right, and, therefore, 
cannot end right, that is not planted on 
well drained land. It is now too late to do 
much in that line for this year’s crop, but before 
another year has passed we shall have discussed 
drainage thoroughly; for it is one of the most 
important problems awaiting solution by the far- 
mers of the South. 

A crop is not started right that is not on land 
well filled with humus down to a depth of, say 
six, eight, or ten inches; but it is now too late to 
correct that defect also. In fact, that is some- 
thing which it takes years of protecting the land 
from leaching and washing, and the addition of 
large quantities of humus-forming materials, to 
accomplish. 

A crop is not started right that is not on land 
which has been thoroughly broken, at least a 
month, prior to planting. It is now too late to 
break land for this year’s spring crops, but the 
breaking of the land is so directly and specifically 
an operation preparatory to starting the crops 
right, that it is entitled to more than passing 
notice. 
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Does Subsoiling Pay? 


S TO the economy or utility of this expen- 
rN sive farm operation, there is much differ- 
=a ence of opinion. The extravagant claims 
of benefits received from subsoiling made by many 
of the older school of agricultural writers cer- 
tainly have not been borne out by the tests and 
experience of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and many practical farmers. On the other 
hand, there remains to be placed against the neg- 
ative results of the Experiment Stations the less 
careful but valuable experience of a very large 
number of intelligent farmers who are convinced 
that they have grown larger and more profitable 
crops after their land had been thoroughly sub- 
soiled. 

To one who will look impartially at all the 
available evidence it must appear very doubtful if 
it generally gives sufficient immediate increase in 
yield to pay for the large expense involved. On 
the other hand, on certain soils, and, if done when 
the subsoil is not too wet, which it is likely to be 
except in the fall, it seems to us that it certainly 
will pay as one of the operations involved in the 
scheme of permanent soil improvement. 


wt 
Why Deep Plowing is Necessary. 


S REGARDS the value of deep plowing there 
(A! is not so great difference of opinion, but 
even here deep plowing, without regard to 
the specific conditions involved, is not always 
profitable. We have little faith in the value of 
deep plowing merely for the purpose of loosening 
up the soil so that the roots of the plants may 
penetrate it more easily. In fact, deep plowing, 
when done immediately before planting certain 
crops, or when too large a quantity of raw soil is 
turned up, may be positively injurious. 

But large crops are only made On deep soils, 
because it takes a deep soil full of humus to hold 
sufficient moisture and available plant food to pro- 
duce a large crop. 

A deep soil in most parts of the South can only 
be made by deep plowing, but it cannot be made 
by deep plowing only. There is little to be gained 
by deep plowing unless there is also mixed with 
the deep soil humus-making material. 


& 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer’s-territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 

April 29.—By Learning the Difference Between Scrub 

and Good Stock. 

Apr. ny | bons Hay a Money as well as a Feed 


April 15.—By P Raising Your Own Horses and Mulesand 
a Few to Sell. 
April 22.—By Keeping More Stock to Graze Idle Lands 





Breaking the Land for the Crop. 


O START the crop right, then, we must 
XR have a deep soil well filled with humus all 

the way down to the subsoil; but it is also 
necessary to determine how and when the soil is 
to be broken deeply, in preparing the land for 
planting, so as to give the creps the best start. 
Winter and fall plowing where the land is to be 
left bare until spring is not advisable in this sec- 
tion of open winters and heavy rainfall. For- 
tunately, cotton and some other crops prefer a 
compact soil, and accordingly cotton lands where 
practicable should be deeply broken in the fall, 
a cover crop of rye, crimson clover, or some such 
crops, sown, and in the spring the land prepared 
by discing and harrowing, but not by rebreaking 
unless it is done shallow. 

On the other hand corn, potatoes and some 
other crops seem to do best on soils less compact 
and, therefore, since it is not practicable to break 
or sow cover crops on all the lands in the fall, 
the corn land may be broken in the winter and 
early spring; but this should be done at least 
three or four weeks before planting. The crops 





This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 
More a Year.” 


CROP is not started right that is 
‘A. not planted on a deep, well-drained 
Nand humus-filled soil; but such a 


soil comes Only as the result of years of 
careful and systematic work. 
& 

A deep soil usually can only be made 
by deep plowing, but it cannot be made 
by deep plowing only. There is little to 
be gained by deep plowing unless there is 
also mixed with the soil humus-making 
materials. 


One-half the cultivation of the crop 
should be done in preparing the land, be- 
cause cultivation then puts the soil in good 
shape when the plants need favorable en- 
vironments m0st and because it can then be 
done more cheaply than when the plants 
are in the way. 

& 

The cultivation. given before or just as 
the crop comes up is frequently the most 
profitable that can be given; and the crops 
are not started right unless they have two 
or more cultivations within two weeks af- 
ter they cOme up. 











on land broken late in the spring will suffer more 
from dry weather than will those on early broken 
land. 


& 
Prepare the Seed Bed Thoroughly. 


F THE BREAKING has been well done 
¥K and the soil has been settled by the spring 
rains, the task in preparing the seed bed is 
to thoroughly pulverize the top three or four 
inches of soil. As stated in a previous article, 
right here is a good place for the average farmer 
to make a good large draft on that ‘$500 More a 
Year.’ Thorough pulverization of the soil is abso- 
lutely necessary if the crops are to be started 
right. By it more plant food is made available 
for the young growing plants, more water will be 
held for the future use of the crop because the 
soil will take in more, and less will be lost by 
evaporation, and the small soil particles will lie 
more closely around the seed causing them to 
sprout and come up more certainly and quickly. 
Literally one-half the cultivation of the crop 
should be done in preparing the land. This is the 
best time to cultivate, not only because it pre- 
pares plant food to give the young plants a vigor- 
ous start, but also because it can then be done 
more cheaply owing to the absence of the crop to 














plements. It is also important that the land be 
thoroughly pulverized and all trash buried, be- 
cause unless this is done before planting, the 
weeder and the harrow, the two best and most 











and @onsume Waste Products. 








|they have two or 
interfere with the use of the most economical im-| 





.—By Starting the Crops Right. 


not be used without too great injury to the young § 
growing plants. : 

The disc harrow and the smoothing harrow are | 
the most economical implements for preparing § 
the seed bed. It matters not how much work jg” 
necessary with these implements to thoroughly © 
pulverize the soil, the crop should not be planted | 
until the seed bed is put in the best condition | 
practicable. With some the seed bed will be cons) 
sidered satisfactory after very little work, but 
the man who puts most work on the preparatio, 
of the seed bed is the one who grows the best 
crop and also the one who cultivates it as les 
cost. ‘ 

& 
Time and Depth of Planting. 
y/ F COURSE, the crop will not be started 
fe] right unless pure, sound, live seed of 
(S73 best variety is used and suitable fertilize 
applied in a proper manner, but of these we hs 
written in previous articles. 

No crop to do best should be planted until thi 
soil is warm and sufficiently dry, but some cro 
will bear unfavorable conditions better than otf 
ers, and since the large amount of planting neces 
sary cannot all be done at just the best time, com 
siderable judgment must be exercised in solvin 
the question of just the best time to plant. If 
may, however, be well to bear in mind that the 
crop that comes up quickly and grows off rapidly 
is least likely to be affected by insects and diss 
ease, and, furthermore, that the longer the gro 
ing season the greater chance for larger yields. 

Whether to plant on beds or on the level, and 
if on beds what height and what width they 
shall be, are all important questions for each in- — 
dividual field and locality and must be decided by | 
each individual farmer. z 

The character and drainage of the land, the ' 
time of planting and the kind of crop are all fac- — 
tors to be considered in settling this question, but — 
it is safe to say that on all uplands, and others — 
that are well drained, taking it one year with an- 
other, mOst crops will do best planted as near © 
level as possible, and when planted in this way 
they are more easily cultivated and withstand sea- | 
sons of dry weather better. Unquestionably we 
spend much time and money making beds that 
are not necessary to the best results. 


Not enough thought is given to the <ubielll 
of the proper depth of planting. We all know 
that large seeds, or those planted late in the sea- 
son when the soil is warm and dry, or those 
planted on sandy or light land should be planted 
deeper than small seeds, or those planted early in 
the season when the land is cold and damp, org 
those planted on heavy or stiff lands; but not: 
sufficient attention is given to these facts in our 


actual practice. 
Seeds planted too shallow on a high bed fre-7 
quently suffer for lack of moisture, whereas | 
those planted too deeply, especially in a cold, 
poorly drained soil, grow off slowly and are often 
injured thereby throughout their entire growth. 
os x 

Why Early Cultivation Pays. i 

CULTIVATION after the crop is planted, § 
oN but just before or as it is coming up is fre- 

quently the most profitable cultivation giv- | 
en acrop. The reasons are apparent; it pulver- | 
izes the soil and thereby makes subsequent culti- | 
vation more satisfactory; it kills the weeds and 
grass just coming up, because only those seeds it) 
the top soil are up, and being smaller and delicate,’ 
are more easily killed than the crop planted; it 
breaks the crust, if there be one, and prevents 
evaporation of moisture, thereby assisting the) 
young plants in coming through the soil, and 
while doing all this, it is done more rapidly ang 
cheaply because there is no crop in the way 
prevent the use of those implements which will 
do the work most economically. 

Finally, the crops are not started right anlesll 

more cultivations within, the? 
first two weeks after coming up; for in this way 


|the grass and weeds can be killed by the weedet 


and harrow, while the crops are uninjured and@ 
the time growing more rapidly and getting farther 
| ahead and out of danger of being overtaken by 


economieal implemert for early cultivation, can- | disasters later on. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 














Short Notes on the Corn Special. 


HE “Corn Special’? should have had the 

earnest attention of all who desire to in- 

crease their corn crop. There is not the 
slightest objection to well formed ears, provided 
they have behind them the inheritance of prolific 
yield, for it is bushels of corn per acre which the 
farmer wants rather than merely show ears which 
have not an inheritance of yield. 

I am glad that in North and South Carolina 
‘there are to be real corn contests, and not mere 
corn-ear shows. Such contests, when due atten- 
tion is given to the cost of production, cannot 
fail to be of great benefit. 

- When a cotton farmer gets to making 75 bush- 
‘els of corn per acre he soon realizes that there 
ig money in something else besides cotton, and 
that the crops of corn and oats, which through 
good farming aid him to make more cotton per 
acre, have become something more than mere 
supplies, but are profitable adjuncts to his farm- 
ing and a means for getting him on a cash basis. 


& 


' When Mr. Lippard, of Iredell, made corn at a 
cost of 2814 cents per bushel, and 90 bushels per 
acre, it was evident that cotton was not “in it’ 
with him, though the production of corn to that 
amount per acre would certainly lift him out of 
the class of growers who reduce the average of 
cotton to less than 200 pounds per acre. 

I know men who grow such crops regularly and 
never buy an ounce of any fertilizer but plain 
acid phosphate for the wheat crop, the clover 
sod and the home-made manure making the corn, 
and making it for less than 28% cents per bushel, 
and they buy a cheap fertilizer only once in the 
rotation of four years, using lime once in small 
amount each round of four years. 

Manure and clover make cheap corn. Commer- 
cial fertilizers, on poor land deficient in humus, 
never do. 

Then remember that when you strip the blades 
and cut the tops of corn you reduce the yield 
just about as much as the fodder is worth, and 
you have the labor for your pains. 

 & 

Can a woman farm? Of course she can, and 
often more intelligently than most men. I get 
My milk from the fine farm of a widow woman, 
Who has a big silo, grows clover and corn stover 


amd feeds well, and her farm is increasing in pro- 
ductiveness every year. 


ra 


Mr. Ring finds the weeder a labor-saving im- 
Dlement. It beats the hoe badly. I worked a 
large hill farm of 1,200 acres. I worked another 
of level land behind a dyke to keep the tide water 
of it. I worked another of level sandy soil; and 
in none of these did I ever put a hoe into the 
Corn field, for the smoothing harrow and the 
Weeder did not allow the weeds to start. 

‘s 

Sod of some sort, Mr. French says, is the foun- 
dation for corn crops, and I would say, the foun- 
lation for every crop that comes after, for the 

hole idea in improving production on the farm 
®t get back to the soil the wasted humus. No 
“Ount of fertilizer applied for the direct pro- 
Ruction of sale crops will ever do this. No amount 
of nitrogen bought in a fertilizer will ever econo- 
uy take the place of that you can get free in 
ae legume crops. 

3 

at Mr. Norris is right about the manure. 
or Sooner it is loaded on the manure spreader 
“ Scattered over the land the better. It loses 
rend Over the land than anywhere else. A 
a Wrote to Me recently that he was going to 
That handful of stable manure to every hill. 
SS cess that he is going to keep it till rotted 
dag SO that he can handle it and then put 
om oy to a hill to start the corn, and the roots 
ier la eens out and be foraging for food in 
Alway n pend the start will not be mainteined. 
os S spread the manure as far as it will go 

every year try to make more through the 





growing of abundant forage, till finally you make 
enough to cover your corn field every year. 

Then remember that you cannot grow a prize 
crop of corn with one stalk in the hill six feet 
apart each way, no matter how fertile the soil 
may be. You have got to breed the corn to a 
better stature, and get enough stalks on the land 
to make the corn, 

Js 

Study Prof. Barrow’s article well, and try to 
breed up your corn. ‘‘Remember, however, that 
the largest is not always the best ear,’’ and then 
breed, as Prof. Barrow says, to a prolific corn, 
one that will bear more than one ear per stalk. 
The corn-show breeders will tell you that one 
big ear per stalk is best. It is best for them, be- 
cause they are breeding only for show. You had 
better breed for corn, bushels of corn per acre. 
I have been hammering at this for years, and am 
glad to see that there is something of a rebellion 
beginning against the score-card judging and the 
show that merely decides that one ear is prettier 
than another. That article of Prof. Barrow’s will 
bear repeated reading and study. 





Southern Notes—Trees and Trucking. 
WX N NORTH FLORIDA, where I am now 


(March 22nd), one fails to see the familiar 
big bales of cotton with iron hoops, but 
finds neatly covered bales of Sea Island cotton 
with no hoops at all. 
E suppose this cotton will not stand the rough 
treatment given the upland cotton. 
When I left home on the 18th our early bulbs 
of hyacinths and tulips were gay. But the trees 

















The Same Old Story. 





CANNOT too often repeat that no 
vx cotton farmer, who farms in a good 

rotation, grows an abundance of 
peas and crimson clover, and feeds stock, 
will ever need to buy nitrogen or ammonia 
in any form, but can get more and more of 
nitrogen in his soil annually, and that after 
a few years of a good rotation with le- 
gumes, the only fertilizer he will need to 
buy will be phosphoric acid and potash for 
the pea crop. The peas will do the rest 
through their feeding of the stock; and the 
crops that are now merely looked upon as 
“supplies” will bring cash into his pocket 
at all seasons of the year, and enable him 
to say something about the prices of his 
crops, since they will then belong to him 
and not to the merchant. 




















were hardly showing any signs of spring, and 
it was interesting to note how the spring was 
meeting us aS we came south. By the time I 
reached Savannah it looked like summer was 
abroad in the land, with green trees and roses 
everywhere—and men wearing Panama hats. 

Here in north Florida, Irish potatoes are about 
to bloom and I saw a patch of big Drumhead 
cabbage that looked as though the heads would 
weigh ten pounds each, while at Norfolk the little 
Wakefields were just puckering up towards head- 
ing. The palmetto trees on the sidewalks Sive 
a tropical air to the landscape, and the immense 
live oak trees are shedding their winter leaves 
and look fresh in their new- ones. 

Yesterday I saw the largest magnolia in all 
my experience. It spread and towered like a 
great oak and it measured 12 feet around the stem. 
I could hardly realize that a magnolia could 
grow to such a size. On one lawn I saw two cam- 
phor trees about 20 feet in diameter of head and 
as high. The lady of the house told methey were 
but eight years old. They are about the prettiest 
evergreens here. I know of one in Greenville, 
N. C., which still lives but has been frozen back 
so often that it is only a bush. Camphor should 
be a profitable industry in Florida. 

There was complaint at Norfolk of cabbages 
going to seed and potatoes rotting in the ground. 
In South Carolina, near Charleston, the cabbage 
crop was nearly ruined by the freeze the last of 
January. 

There has been an immense potato crop planted 
in the Norfolk section and on the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia. Four growers near Norfolk have 
planted on their various farms 7,500 barrels of 
potatoes. The Irish Cobbler is the only potato 
planted there now. With similar areas south there 
must be a great crop of potatoes, and I hope they 
will avoid glutting the markets. 





Why Not Change All This ? 


IDING on a railroad in the upper part of 
the Cotton Belt last week I saw a fine large 
warehouse at one station where the train 
paused. At a side door a farm team was loading 
baled hay. The warehouse had a big sign, ‘“‘Far- 
mers’ Supply Company.’’ And all around on the 
brown fields men with single mules and little 
plows were scratching down the old dead cotton 
stiiks, which did not look to have been much over 
a foot tall, and preparing that land for cotton 
again, with a prospect of its taking four acres to 
make a bale, and buying Western hay to feed the 
mules. 

And when that little crop is made on that 
starved soil the most of it will go to that supply 
company for hay and fertilizers and food. Doubt- 
less the men who were walking after those little 
mules and little plows conclude that farming 
does not pay. But it pays the supply company 
which carries the farmers at a big percentage, 
and builds fine warehouses, and whose members 
live in nice town houses, while the men who 
ought to be selling them produce are working like 
slaves to make the company rich, leaving their 
fields bare all winter to wash away what little fer- 
tility they have left. 

And these men are starting a new season in the 
same old hopeless way, belonging to the supply 
company, because they will not use their brains 
and read and learn to farm and improve their 
land. Every season they must work hard for 
other folks, and every season make the same old 
debts to be paid out of the cotton, while the land 
gets poorer and the crops get smaller and less 
profitable. Is it always to be like this, or will 
these planters finally learn to farm? 

















Do Away With the Terraces. 


ERRACES are simply the poor effort to 
ne atone for shallow plowing and the constant 

clean cultivation of the soil. The humus 
and vegetable fibre which would hold the soil to- 
gether have been used up and the land scratched 
with a one-horse plow three inches deep so that 
when our summer deluges come, the small depth 
of loose soil fills quickly with water, and the hard 
clay right below prevents its sinking in to the soil, 
and down hill it slides till the land is gullied and 
broad areas are converted into red galls. 

It has been demonstrated in the experience of 
several Northern farmers in Georgia, who had 
the nerve to plow deep and get humus-making 
material in the soil, that the terraces can be abol- 
ished profitably. 


Therefore, I am happy to note that Mr. Stribling 
has found in South Carolina what the men men- 
tioned have found in Georgia, that terraces are no 
advantage, and are totally needless if the land is 
farmed right. I have farmed on red hills as steep 
as any, and steeper than most, of the cotton up- 
lands of the South, and I never made a terrace 
and never made a gully, but cured old ones that 
are now full of grass. 

But in the present condition of most of the cot- 
ton uplands of the South terraces do help some, 
and cannot be at once abandoned. But every time 
you plow deeper and follow with the subsoiler, 
and grow legumes and keep a winter cover on the 
land, you are getting closer to the time when you 
can forever abandon terraces. 

After you have deepened the breaking, and have 
a few crops of sod turned down to hold the soil 
together, and then cultivate level so as to make 
no furrows around the hills to gather a head of 
water, you can boldly plow down the terraces and 
fill the hillside ditches. 

Then when we can see no lines of ditches and 
weeds crossing the hill slopes of the South, we 
will see bigger crops and more prosperous farms. 

















Unquestionably cotton does better in a moder- 
ately compact or firm seed bed. If the land is to 
be broken deeply in the spring it should be done 
early and the land thoroughly harrowed two or 
three times before planting. One of the most suc- 
cessful cotton growers we know rarely breaks his 
land in the spring with a turning plow. The land 
is well broken the fall before and sowed to rye or 
some other cover crop and then in the spring sim- 
ply disced and redisced until a proper seed bed 
is secured. No doubt the cover crop is an import- 
ant factor in his success, but we are much inclined 
to the opinion that the firm deep soil with a fine 
seed bed of three or four inches on top is equal- 
ly important. 
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Get a $50 Library for a Two-Cent Stamp. 


The Books Below Are Well Worth $50 to Any Wide-Awake 
Southern Farmer—Mark Those You Want, Fill Up the Blank, 
Then Cut Out the List and Mail to Your Congressman or Senator. 


AT E KNOW of no more valuable valuable service The Progressive 
\’, } Farmer could render its 40,000 subscribers than the publication 
Lv) of a selected list of the Farmers’ Bulletins offered free of charge 
to farmers everywhere, by our National Department of Agriculture. These 
Bulletins are published at an expense of thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars; and the biggest and most enterprising farmers, the ablest and most 
experienced scientists, have ce-operated in making them as accurate, help- 
ful and up-to-date as money and brains can make them. The list given 
here includes all those likely to be of service to our readers. If these 
publications were issued by seme private publishing house, they could 
not be sold for less than 50 cents each; and at this price undoubtedly 
some good agent could sell you, Mr. Reader, not a few copies bearing 
on subjects in which you are interested. And at that price you would 
get your money’s worth. But because these bulletins are offered free, 
many farmers seem to think them of no account. 

*Here is the list of Farmers’ Bulletins now available for free distribu- 
tion—and the list will not again appear in The Progressive Farmer 
for months to come. Hence we urge every farmer reader to make a 
list of those he needs most—not exceeding ten or twelve at a time— 
and forward at once to his Representative or Senator in Congress, 
or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The copies 
asked for will then be promptly forwarded, free of cost—except 
the cost you have already paid in tariff and revenue taxes—and 
you will have quite a nucleus for a farm library. 

Remember you can get no better agricultural literature anywhere. 


ees, esr tetas rats fale lerely WORM ores sieeve 5 AUS esx iscley LOUCs 
BREE ok de Se Ce A ee he ee Oe 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please send me Farmers’ Bulletins marked on accompany- 
ing list, published by The Progressive Farmer, and oblige, 


Weed ot sa 


22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 

24. Hog Cholera and Swine 
Plague. 

28. Weeds: How to Kill Them. 

32. Silos and Silage. 

33. Peach Growing for Market. 

35. Potato Culture. 

36. Cottonseed and Its Products. 

42. Facts About Milk. 

44. Commercial Fertilizers. 

47. Insects Affecting the Cotton 


oe ee ee ee © © 8 © 8 #8 © 


den. 
145. Carbon Bisulphide as an In- 
secticide. 
147. Winter Forage Crops for the 
South. 
150. Clearing New Land. 
152. Seabies in Cattle. 
154. The Home Fruit 
Preparation and Care. 
155. How Insects Affect Health in 
Rural Districts. 
156. The Home Vineyard. 
157. The Propagation of Plants. 


Garden: 


48. The Manuring of Cotton. 

49. Sheep Feeding. 159. Scab in Sheep. 

51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 161. Practical Suggestions for 
ens. Fruit Growers. 

54. Some Common Birds. 164. Rape as a Forage Crop. 

55. The Dairy Herd. 170. Prineiples of Horse Feeding. 


58. The Soy Bean as a Forage 173. Primer of Forestry. 
Crop. 174. Broom Corn. 
59. Bee Keeping. 177. Squab Raising. 
60. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 179. Horseshoeing. 
61. Asparagus Culture. 181. Pruning. 
2. Marketing Farm Produce. 183. Meat on the Farm; Butcher- 


6. Meadows and Pastures. 

71. Essentials in Beef Production. 
7. The Liming of Soils. 

80. The Peach Twig-Borer. 

81. Corn Culture in the South. 
82. The Culture of Tobacco. 

83. Tobacco Soils. 

86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

91. Potato Diseases and Treat- 


ing, Curing, and Keeping. 
187. Drainage of Farm Lands. 
192. Barnyard Manure. 
194. Alfalfa Seed. 
196. Usefulness of the American 
Toad. ° 
198. Strawberries. 
199. Corn Growing. 
205. Pig Management. 
4 206. Milk Fever and Its Treat- 
96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. ment, 
98. Suggestions to Southern Farm- 213. Raspberries. 
ers. 217. Essential Steps in Securing 


99. Insect Enemies of Shade|an Early Crop of Cotton. 

Trees. 220. Tomatoes. 
100. Hog Raising in the South. 229. The Production of Good 
101. Millets. Seed Corn. 


231. Spraying for Cucumber and 
Melon Diseases. 
235. Preparation of Cement Con- 


102. Southern Forage Plants. 
104. Notes on Frost. 
106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 


110. Rice Culture in the United | crete. 

States 242. An Example of Model Farm- 
113. The Apple and How to Grow} ing. 

BH. 243. Fungicides and Their Use in 


118. Grape Growing in the South.| Preventing Diseases of Fruits. 

120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. 245. Renovation of Worn-out Soils. 

126. Practical Suggestions for 246. Saccharine Sorghums for 
Farm Buildings. Forage. 

127. Important Insecticides. 250. The Prevention of Wheat 

132. Insect Enemies of Growing| Smut and Loose Smut of Oats. 
Wheat. 253. The Germination of Seed 

135. Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. | Corn. : 

137. The Angora Goat. 257. Soil Fertility. 
138. Irrigation of Field and Gar- 








258. Texas or Tick Fever and Its 


Prevention. 
261. The Catttle Tick. 


264. The Brown-Tail Moth and 
How to Control It. 
266. Management of Soils to 


Conserve Moisture. 

268. Industrial Alcohol: 
and Manufacture. 

269. Indusrial Alcohol: 
Statistics. a 

272. A Successful Hog and Seed- 
Corn Farm. 

277. The Use of Alcohol and Gas- 
Oline in Farm Engines. 

278. Leguminous Crops for Green 
Manuring. 

279. A Method of Eradicating 
Johnson Grass. . 

280. A Profitable Tenant Dairy 
Farm. 

282. Celery. 

284. Insect and Fungous Enemies 
of the Grape East of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

285. The Advantage of Planting 
Heavy Cottonseed. 

286. Comparative value of Whole 
Cottonseed and Cottonseed Meal in 
Fertilizing Cotton. 

‘288. Non-Saccharine Sorghums. 

290. The Cotton Boll Worm. 

292. Cost of Filling Silos. 

297. Methods of Destroying Rats. 

299. Diversified Farming Under 
the Plantation System. 

300. Some Important Grasses and 
Forage Plants for the Gulf Coast 
Region. 

302. Sea Island Cotton: Its Cul- 
ture, Improvement, and Diseases. 

303. Corn Harvesting Machinery. 

310. A Successful Alabama Diver- 
sification Farm. 

311. Sand-Clay 
Roads. 


Sources 


Uses and 


and Burnt-Clay 


————<——= 

312. A Successful Hay Farm. 

313. Harvesting and Storing Corp, 

315. Progress in Legume Inocy}a. 
tion, 

318. Cowpeas. 

319. Demonstration Work in (po. 
operation With Southern Farmers, 

321. The Use of the Split-log Drag 
on Earth Roads. 

324. Sweet Potatoes. 

326. Building Up a Run-down Cot. 
ton Plantation. 

327. The Conservation of Natura} 
Resources. 

338. Cotton Wilt. 

338. Macadam Roads. 

339. Alfalfa. 

334. The Boll Weevil Problem, 











LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, Ga, 


BEST GANG EDGER 


Indispensable to a Successful Mil), 











weight and low price. “cong, durable, 
easy running. gorse! and accurately con 
trolled. Edges stock 6-8 in. to * in thick! 
takes 85 in. between the guides ana 25 in. be 
tween saws. For full description and priceg, 
Address HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Inc, 








"THE only first class Gang Edger of light’ 





- Box 84, Newbern, N. C. 
“Everything in Machinery.” 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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not have a reliable power. 







machines for the farm, but no one 
requires a power to operate it. 
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engine pays for itself. 


test before itleaves the Works. This 
efficient service from it. 


from the fuel consumed. Every line of 
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There is a long line of machines that save labor and make money for the 
But you are not operating them to the best advantage if you do 


Cream separators, feed cutters, corn shellers and wood saws are valuable 


Here is the great advantage of having one of the simple, powerful, 
dependable I. H. C. gasoline engines on the farm. 

An I. H.C. engine is not a machine for just oxe duty, like a churn or a 
It is a machine of many duties. 


Its duties extend all through the year and it is used almost every day 


There is corn to shell, feed to cut, water to pump, wood to saw and many 
other jobs, all of which you cannot do profitably by hand. 

’ You must have power of some kind. AnI. H.C. engine saves you a 

world of turning and lifting by hand, and because it is so well adapted to 

so many uses, you will find it a great improvement on old fashioned tread 


It costs but a few cents a day to operate an I.H.C. engine. 
it saves the wages of a man, and insome work the wages of a number of 
men. Estimate what it costs you for extra help at $1.00 to $2.00 per day 
because you have no power, and you will see how rapidly an I. H.C. 


Besides, these engines do work that you cannot do at all by hand—run- 
ning the cutter, shredder, threshing machine, etc. 

I. H. C. engines are strong, simple and easy to understand. We know the de- 
sign to be of the best; and we know that every detail of construction is correct. 
This is proved to our own satisfaction by giving every engine a thorough working 


in perfect working condition, and you have a right to expect many years of 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are designed to utilize the greatest amount of power 


stantial and is substantial without being clumsy or too heavy. 
The I. H. C. Line 


I. H. C, Vertical Engines—made in 2,3 and 25-horse-power 

Horizontal (portable and stationary) in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse-power 

Gasoline Tractors—in 12,15 and 20-horse-power 

Famous Air-Cooled Engines—in 1 and 2-horse-power 

Pumping, Spraying and Sawing outfits in various styles and sizes. 

Call on the International lecal agent, inspect these engines aad secure catalogues and 


International Harveeter Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A. 
(Incorporated) 






























of them is complete in itself. Each 


It enables you to operate all 


Many times 


guarantees that the engine comes to you 


the engine is symmetrical. It looks sub- 
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THE BOYS’ CORN CONTESTS. 


Great Interest Being Taken in the 
Movement by People of All Occu- 
pations. 


Messrs. Editors: In behalf of the 
farmer boys of North Carolina I 
most heartily thank you for your 
very liberal offer to give a year’s sub- 
scription to each of the. two boys in 
each county in the State reporting 
the largest yield of corn in our Boys’ 
Corn Contest. 

It is indeed gratifying to see the 
interest that is manifested in this 
movement. The Superintendent of 
Public Education in one county 
writes that he has secured in contri- 
butions from citizens of that county 
more than $500 to be given to the 
boys of that county, regardless of 
whether they get one of the prizes 
offered by the Board of Agriculture 
or not. A business man from anoth- 
er county writes that he has secured 
in his town $150 in cash and about 
the same in other donations for the 
boys of that county. The chairman 
of the board of education of another 
county told me he had raised in cash 
and other donations about $300 for 
the boys of his county. Meetings are 
advertised for other counties where 
similar steps are to be taken. 

If every county superintendent 
would take hold of the work like 
some of them have, there would this 
year be many thousands more bush- 
els of corn raised in the State than 
there would have been if the moye- 
ment had not been put on foot; and 
doubtless numbers of farmers’ sons 
attracted to the farm by becoming 
interested in the corn growing con- 
test that would otherwise have gone 
later in life to the towns to make 
a living. No man can foresee the 
good results that will come to North 
Carolina agriculture on account of 
this boys’ movement. The man who 
aids in this is aiding in the future 
progress and welfare of North Car- 
olina, T. B. PARKER, 

Demonstrator. 





Silo Work in North Carolina. 


Last year the National and State 
Departments of Agriculture assisted 


in the building of twenty-one silos in 
North Carolina. 

These were mostly the stave vari- 
ety and ranged in cost from $40 to 
$200. All these silos have given ex- 
cellent satisfaction and their owners 
are well pleased with the investment, 
One man writes, ‘‘The silage is fine, 
my cattle never have milked so well 
nor looked so good as they do this 
winter.” The silo affords the best 
possible means of saving the corn 
crop, and no man who has ten or 
fifteen head of cattle can afford to 
be without one. 

Those who expect to build silos the 
coming season and desire help from 
the State and National governments 
should make application at once to 
Mr. J. A. Conover, State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. A. CONOVER. 





TEN BUSHELS MORE CORN TO 


THE ACRE. 





Thorough Cultivation Enabled Mr. 
Hasty to Increase His Yield 130 
Bushetls on 13 Acres. 


Messrs. Editors: Last spring a 
year ago I read in your paper where 
some farmer made fifty bushels more 
corn on ten acres of land than he had 
ever made on it before by the use of 
a disc harrow. His way, I remember 
was to double disc the land before 
turning, then turn with a good two- 
horse plow and harrow with a good 
drag harrow at the end of each half 
day’s plowiag, while the soil turned 
up is still moist, 

This may look like a lot of work 
to put on land; but it pays fine in 
north Georgia. I think it pays best 
on stiff bottom land. When you 
double cut the land you can turn it 
just about twice the depth you can 
without the cutting; consequently by 
the process you get a fine seed bed. 

I used the foregoing process on 
thirteen acres of land that I had help- 
ed to cultivate for more than thirty 
years, and I think it made ten bush- 
els to the acre more than I ever saw 
it make before. You notice that 
operation made me about 130 bushels 
corn extra on the thirteen acres, 
which was very good pay indeed for 





the extra work. W. D. HASTY. 
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, Our plant covers seven acres, 


Write to us. 
Schofield’s Iron Works 
MACON. GEORGIA. ; > 




















Let us send you details of these and 
our other important improvements, 
also testimonials. 


The “LUMMUS” 


COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


A Full Line of Gin-House Machinery, Including Our Guaranteed 


Air Blast Gins 


Also a Cleaning Feeder which automatically stops feeding when breast is raised. 


F.H. LUMMUS SONS CO. 














































Which Successfully 
Dispense with Brushes. 





COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Gibbes Economist (3in1) 
PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 


Designed especially for simplicity 

and usefalness. Compact. Reasonable 

price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 

e fa Self oiling bearings. Plane % inch wide. 
. ss Fuller information on application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers *‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 








Whsré to Buy the Best Farm Implements 

















‘‘WORTH $100.00 EVERY YEAR”’ 


These are the words of an intelligent farmer. Here is a 
copy of his letter: 
Louisburg, N. C., Route No. 1, Feb. 14, 1907. 
‘“* Gentlemen : 
I value the Cole Planter more than any I ever saw. I don’t see how I could 
farm without one. It is worth $100.00 to me every year. 
Yours very truly, j. 7. POLLER:’ 

The statement of one good man carries great weigh t,and 
when thousands of good men, who have used all kinds of plant- 
ers, agree in saying that the Cole Planter will save enough 
every year to pay for itself one to six times over---surely no 
one can doubt that it pays to use Cole Planters. 

Why is it that you have never even written to us for in- 
formation? You have seen our advertisement for years, and 
yet you have never made a move to profit by it. We want to 
send you more information. If you are willing to receive it, 
please write us a postal or short letter at once. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co, 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The “Sanders” Stable Manure Distributor 


Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable 
distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented 
like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; easily 
handled with one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 

: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Sanders Manufacturing Company 


DALTON, GA. 


ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
frem the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
































Write and 
let us tell 
you more 


Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
Yo-k Improved Weeder. The teeth are made of square spring 
steel with round points. Being narrow they do not injure the 
plants. No clogging. Ask your dealer to show you the York 
Improved Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 
the gdvantages of efficiency and economy over all other weeders. 
If yourdealer doesn’t sell this weeder, we will sell it to 
ou direct. Spangler Corn Planters and 

istributers always give satisfaction—durable, perfect 

in operation. Write forour free catalogue. 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., 608 N. Queen St York, Pa. 
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Make Your Farming Easy. 


Some of the Tools That Will Lighten Your Own and Your Wife’s 
Labors and Increase the Returns from Your Farm. 





By Charles ‘‘Cotton’’ Moore. 


hunted for the easy way to do 

any work I had to do. My 
neighbors all know that I am not 
over fond of work, and that if there 
is an easy way to do that which I am 
forced to do, I take the easy way. 

Now, if I were to do plowing this 
spring, I would manage in some way 
to get one of the good reversible disc 
plows with which to break my land. 
On 80 per cent. of our open land in 
this State the reversible dise plow can 
be used to good advantage. 

Last week I was driving in Rowan 
County, three miles south of Salis- 
bury. I noticed two teams in a 
field, as I got near to them I saw 
that one was a three-horse team 
drawing a reversible disc plow, fol- 
lowing this team two strong mules 
were drawing an up-to-date subsoil 
plow. The men were doing good work 
on a clover sod, and I predict for 
that field the best crop this season 
ever raised on it. 


A Good Drag Helps. 

After breaking the land with the 
disc there is no implement more ser- 
viceable than a plank or log drag. 
The drag leaves the land smooth, 
makes easy walking for the team, 
and the disc harrow will take a bet- 
ter hold and do better work than 
if used without the drag first going 
over the field. A lazy man, like my- 
self, will want a seat on the drag, so 
he may ride as the work is being 
done. 

Following the disc harrow to get 
the land in the best posible condi- 
tion, I have found the Acme harrow 
to be the tool. It is a riding tool, 
and according to my notion, it is one 
of the best implements ever brought 
out of a factory. I find use for 
this harrow in preparing .any field 
for planting, it is a clod crusher, 
drag and harrow combined and a 
most excellent tool to have on the 
farm. 

Tools for Putting in the Seed. 

On our farm we have used sev- 
eral different kinds of corn and cot- 
ton planters, both single and two- 
row planters. All of these do good 


A LL THROUGH my life I have 
OY 








Farmers’ Exchange. 








Pekin Duck Eggs, fresh for hatching, $1.00 
per 13. H. J. Farmer, Woodlawn, Va. 





Goodman’s Prolific Seed Corn at 3c. per lb,. 
f.o. b. Mt. Ulla, N.C. John K. Goodman. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
N. C. 





Soja Beans for seed, also field peas. Sample 
and igs on request. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, N.C. 


For Sale or Exchange—One fine, full-blooded 
Jersey Male Calf; rich fawn color. W. R. 
Craig, Sanford, N. C. 








Mammoth White Holland Turkeys, the 
kind that stay at home. nee $3.00 for 10. 
Flinn Elliott, Chariotte, N. C. 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Eggs for hatching from thoroughbred Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds at $1.00 per sitting 
of 13. G. L. B. Penny, The Tar Heel Cabbage 
Plant Man, Raleigh, N.C. 


Don’t ship berries in short quarts. They are 
outlawed in New York and Massachusetts. 
Use the South Side Standards. South Side 
M’f’g Co., Petersburg, Va. 








Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
Service Boars, and Pigs imported, and Amer- 
ican Essex Pigs. Finest strains Giant Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys; took first premium at 
last Charlotte Poultry Show. One Rock Island 
and Avery Disc Plow, hand or power Feed 
Cutter, McCormick Binder. J. E. Coulter. 


work, but for lightness and easy 
handling, I prefer the Cole planter 
to any walking planter I have used. 
I plant corn, cotton, sorghum and 
peas with the Cole planter. No 
farmer will make a mistake if he 
buys this implement. 

For seeding land to wheat or oats 
I have used three makes of plain 
drills. All are good and all do fine 
work, but I prefer the disc to the hoe 
drill if I am to have but one, as the 
disc machine does better work on 
foul land. After clover fallow the 
hoe drill is to be preferred. 

For seeding millet, clover and 
other grass seed, give me a good 
steady walking horse and saddle aud 
a Cahoon seeder. That is a combina- 
tion with which a lazy man can seed 
a big field in a day and only tire his 
arm, 

That little Cahoon seeder is a fine 
machine. I have seeded hundreds 
of acres with it and have yet to see 
any seeder to beat it. 

There are a humber of good rid- 
ing cultivators and these do good 
work, but I do not consider them 
so useful on the average small farm 
as i§ the one-horse or walking har- 
row. If my fields were large and not 
broken with ditches, I would always 
use the riding cultivator. 


Binder Should Last a Life-Time. 
For many years I have harvested 
my grain with a McCormick harvest- 
er. This is a grand machine, and it 
properly housed and cared for, one 
should last a man’s life time, 

I use a McCormick six-foot mow- 
ing machine; have used the one now 
on the farm for six years. It does 
the work if I do my part, which is to 
keep the guards and knife sharp. No 
mowing machine will do good clean 
work if the guards and knife are 
worn and dull. 

Place the mower on props, turn 
the wheels and notice the clatter, 
tighten up bolts, clean the journals, 
sharpen the guards and knife, then 


ed snug, and do the work with ease. 


Cormick corn harvester. 


twenty acres of corn are 


harvester. 


not own one. 
shredder I ever saw; 


munity. 


liever in ensilage. 


sixteen years. 


of its worth. 


City silage cutter. 
a moving floor, 


corn very fast. 
chine and, if well cared for, will las 
and do good work many years. 


Some Conveniences for the Dairy. 


might mention numbers of conve 


dairyman. 
separator. 
find it just as good as could be ask 
ed for. 





Connelly Springs, N. C. 





go to the grass with the team hitch-|am sure, but perhaps there are many 


Our corn is harvested with:a Mc-| helps in doing their work. 
This ma- 
chine does good work, other makes work, so I called on, Mrs. Moore to 
do good work, too. Every farm where| sive me the name of the best wash- 
grown|ing machine. 
should get acquainted with the corn|the best, one daughter says the Ma- 


Ths ahvedder te & usefal mackiac. thinks the Greenville beats them all, 
I usually hire this work done, and do and Aunt Mamie thinks either = 
I bought the first|'5 @ great help with the washing. All 

used it for! ™Y lady folks take a turn at the 
several years, and then sold it toa washing, they know how to appreci- 
man who does the work for the com- ate a washer and a wringer. 


The readers of The Progressive these and one of the little sheet-iron 
Farmer know that I am a great be-| St0Ves called “Ironing Made Easy. 
I have written 


and talked for ensilage for the last 
? nen put up hun- work to do, than she is in the man 


who sells the implements, but she 


drds of tons of it, I know its worth , 1] be tak ‘a b 
and wish other farmers could learn| “OP®S 20 woman Ww e taken Im by 


In filling the silo, I use a Silver 


The machine has . 
strong knives, ex- dreds of tools and implements which 


cellent blower and handles the green will prove to be great helps in the 
It is a strong ma- 


Getting down to the dairy work I] possible. : 


nient things which will help the 


Qne of these fs the cream | CELF- SHARPENING SHEARS "33 55C. 


I use the Sharples and 


I have used both the steam | will receive a FREE gift worth 35c, Satisfac- 
turbine and the hand machine; each] Raleigh, N.C. 


did good work, and if I had to buy 
another I would take the Sharpies 
again. 
The Davis swing churn is my 
choice, and according to my notion, 
is the best churn to be found. Every 
farm house should have a milk aerat- 
or. There are many different makes, 
but, perhaps, the Champion comes 
nearest to what the average farm 
home would like. It is a very use- 
ful utensil. 
The two-bottle Babcock cream 
test is a useful little machine and 
will help to weed out the cows which 
do not earn their feed as butter pro- 
ducers. 
Every lazy farmer who waters his 
stock at a branch or creek should put 
in a Rife automatic hydraulic ram. 
One of these step-savers has saved 
me and my force many, many steps. 
The ram is cheap, it is not much 
trouble to place, and it will prove 
to be a great convenience and com- 
fort. 
Find Out About New Implements. 
Before I got away from the grain 
and hay I should have mentioned the 
hay fork for lifting hay or grain from 
the wagon to the mow. There is a 
lazy man’s friend, sure—every barn 
should be equipped with a hay fork, 
the cost is small, while the comfort 
in lifting hay is immense. Put a 
fork in the barn by all means. 
I would advise my farmer friends 
to visit the implement dealer often, 
have him to show what he keeps, 
make him explain the different 
makes, what they are used for, how 
to work them, etc. Any dealer will 
be glad to do this, and in this way 
the farmer will make the acquaint- 
ance of many things he does not 
know about. 
I clear forgot the manure spreader,, 
a most important machine and one, 
too, which has done splendid work 
on our farm. 
I bought my first spreader 18 years 
ago. It was a new trick then, and I 
had the only one in my county. It 
was a Kemp machine with two 
wheels, but it did faithful work. 

Get the Helpful Articles for the 

House First. 

I wonder if there are any lazy 

women on the farms. Not many,’ I 


women who can appreciate useful 


I do not know much about women’s 


She says the Ross is 


jestic is the best, the other daughter 


I wish 
every woman on every farm had 


Mrs. Moore says she is more inter- 
ested in the woman who has the 


any agent or dealer on the ‘‘Hasy 
Way.” 
To sum it all up, there are hun- 


field, in the dairy, in the barn and in 
t the house. My advice to the farmer 
is to get the helpful articles for the 
house first, then equip the farm with 
good tools and machinery as fast as 


- Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








8 inahes long, nickle-plated, cuts easily and 
smoothly. Every lady ordering during April 


tion or money back. S. BoGASSE, Box 114 F, 











You Can Own An Engine 
lf You Want to 





THE HIGH GRADE 


“ROCKFORD” 


Gasoline Engine on 


EASY TERMS 








In making this offer we are placing 
within the reach of every one wanting a 
Gasoline Engine, an engine built for ser- 
vice, and one that has. users in North 
Carolina who testify to its high merits. 

Write to-day, state your conditions, and we 
will submit a proposition. 








L. H. HOUSTON & CO. 


605 South Elm Street 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Reference, Bank of South Greensboro. 














93 TONS FIVE HOURS 


Baled By 


ANN ARBOR JR 


“That's the Press."” - 
Built for South 
and West, oA 
To Bale Direct 3 } 
from field. 3 
Engine and Press 
Combined 


Traction or 
Portable. 


Cuts Baling 32 " . 
Cost in Two § Columbia's 


of } Kid 
Get Free Catalog J), / 
NOW. y Brother 


Ann Arbor Machine Go., Ann Arbor, Mich. 















WRENCHLESS 
Upright Stock 







implest 
trongest 
tock 
old. 


pays WHEN 








Write us for Circulars and Prices. 
WRENCHLESS Upright Stocks, Marlboro 
“2in 1’ Upright Stocks, REX Force Feed 
Fertilizer Distributors, The CLIO, PAL- 
METTO and Dixie Mellon Sweeps. 








MARLBORO PLOW, STOCK AND IMPLEMENT CO 


CLIO, MARLBORO Co., S. C, 























REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure, compost, etc. Fully£guaranteed. 
A postal will get our Catalogue. 

LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 





ONE 5 HORSE-POWER 


Lawson Gasoline Engine 


One No. 2 Little Giant Peanut Thresher 


Both in good shape, for sale at a bargain. 
Also one Pure bred Duroc-Jersey Boar and 
two good broke Fox-hounds. 


J. P. LEACH, JR., Littleton, N. C. 


EGGS from Choice Pens 


S. C. Brown Leghorns $1 Per 15. 
EcHo HILL POULTRY YARDS. — 
C. W. GRISSOM, Kittrell, N. C. 
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CORN PRIZES FOR SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FARMERS, 


500 is Offered and the Competition 
is Open to All—A $25 Prize for 
the Farmer Boy, Too, 


State Commissioner of Agriculture 
E. J. Watson, of South Carolina, has 
issued a circular about the new 
prizes for best corn yields made by 
our Palmetto State farmers this 
year. The whole proposition is very 
clearly set forth, and we earnestly 
urge all our Progressive Farmer 
readers to get into the contest. Write 
Commissioner Watson at Columbia 
for any special information you wish, 
but the main necessary facts of the 
contest are as follows: 


Nature of the Contest. 


1. Each grower will be required to 
grow one acre of corn. 

2. Each contestant can follow his 
own best judgment as to the selec- 
tion of seed and soil and mode of 
culture, harvesting and marketing. 

3. Each contestant must report all 
particulars relating to growth, till- 
age, etc., on forms in Contestants’ 
Manual. 


Rules of the Contest. 


1. Any person may compete. There 
are no fees or dues. 

2. Each contestant is to furnish 
one sample bushel of corn in the ear 
from each acre grown, (except in 
cases of five-acre contests, for which 
one bushel is sufficient,) to be judg- 
ed, and then sold for benefit of ex- 
penses of conducting contest. 

3. Each contestent will mail a pint 
of sample seed from his crop to 
chemist designated for analysis. 

4. Each competitor must secure 
the Contestants’ Manual. 

5. To enter contest, simply notify 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
order Contestants’ Manual as per pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

6. Reports must be 
forms prescribed in 


made on 
Contestants’ 
7. This contest to improve grain 
growers’ profits is to cover the crops 
planted in 1909 of corn. 

Scale of Points. 

Each contestant’s work, including 
sample of crop, record and report, 
will be judged according to the fol- 
lowing scale of points: 


Points. 
1. Purity and selection of seed.. 10 
2. Methods of culture......... 25 


3. Record or report—its clear- 
ness, accuracy, care bestow- 
Gl NOH 1h). Ctl... cic ba. 30 8 15 
4. Yield of contest acre........ 25 
5. Quality of crop, market grade, 
salability, feeding value, etc. 10 
6. Profits resulting from the en- 
TITS “GRRERION: 405s s.c Scicis oe 15 


"POLAT SDOIIES 0S, 4) setiorere oe er ere 100 
The Prizes Offered. 
Prize on scale of points for one 


CEG ve. SutL coca rt letensl o's le orn avetiio ne $125 
Prize on scale of points for five 
MOPOR. ic cpeerals cia) ale sree hoe one 125 
Prize on yield per acre for one 
BOVE 25.0 5 eel oar eid. cov aeca en mieters 50 
Prize on yield per acre for five 
OOM 5! sie a co Gch aside se.siara acauplee 75 
Second prize on scale of points 
TOY One -aere. | 25 ese 50 
Second prize on yield per acre 
PR HVG BORO Myc cs) 5p sess er 50 
Boys’ prize for yield per acre on 
MUO BElO” 25-6 6i03-4 ko ae 8 la oe 25 
BROCAN Sh oN ny l ct geen ae $500 


Right You Are. 
“Better farm implements are need- 

ed but more shelter room is vital if 

this machinery is purchased,” wisely 
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MODEL FARM 








All Built of 
Concrete 


For almost every con- 
struction purpose—from 
hitching-posts to dwell- 
ing houses — concrete 
takes the place of lumber 
or brick. 





(Makes The Best Concrete} EM ENT . : 





ATLAS, Por™s0 c 


Cement is the heart of concrete, and the quality of the 
concrete construction depends on the quality of the 


cement used. ‘The 


United States Government—has 


ordered 4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS Portland Cement 


for use in construction work onthe Panama Canal. 


That 


shows what expert judges think of ATLAS. When you 
buy a bag or a barrel of ATLAS Portland Cement you get the 
same quality that the United States Government has purchased. 


Concrete Buildings Need No Repairs 


When you put up a concrete building, or a concrete fence or watering 


trough, it is there to stay as long as the land stays. 


It cannot burn or wear 


out—and it is the most economical building material for the farmer. 
FREE BOOK We have written an instructive book called “Concrete Construc- 
tion About the Home and on the Farm.’ It will show you how 
to use this handy material in a hundred different ways. We will send you this book free. 
If your local dealer does not carry ATLAS, write us. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


Department 17, 30 Broad Street, New York. 
Daily Productive Capacity Over 40,000 Barrels, the Largest in the World. 





COTTON CROP 13,408,841 BALES. 


Running bales of cotton number- 
ing 13,408,841, of average gross 
weight of 505.8 pounds, all equiva- 
lent to 13,563,942  five-hundred- 
pound bales, with 27,587 ginneries 
operating, is the final report of the 
census bureau on the cotton crop in 
1908. 

The crop by States, in running 
bales, including linters, follows: 
Alabama, 1,358,339 bales; Arkansas, 
1,018,708; Florida, 71,441; Georgia, 
2,030,828; Kansas, Kentucky, and 
New Mexico, including linters of es- 
tablishments in [Illinois and Vir- 
ginia, 5,054; Louisiana, 481,694; 
Mississippi, 1,665,696; Missouri, 60,- 
609; North Carolina, 699,507; Okla- 
homa, 703,862; South Carolina, 
1,339,260; Tennessee, 348,582; Tex- 
as, 3,719,189; Virginia, 13,103. 





‘All virtues are a golden mean, and 
vice lies on either side.—Lyman Ab- 
bott. 





SEED CORN DAYS. 


Mr. C. R. Hudson, State agent of 
the co-operative demonstration work, 
furnishes us with the following list 
of “‘seed corn days’’ to be held in 
the Piedmont section of the State: 

Gastonia, Monday, March 29th; 
Lincolnton, Tuesday, March 30th; 
Monroe, Wednesday, March 31st; 
Charlotte, Thursday, April 1st; Con- 
cord, Friday, April 2nd; Greensboro, 
Saturday, April 8rd; Salisbury, Wed- 
nesday April 7th; Newton, Thursday, 
April 8th; Mooresville, Friday, April 
9th; Statesville, Saturday, April 
10th. 
















The only abso- 
N lutely successful 
so single strand barb wire ever made. 
M. M. S. Poultry Fence Saves 50% 

-]| We make the most complete line of Field, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing inthecountry. Write 
for our new catalogue. 

DeKALBS FENCE CO.,- DeKALB, ILL. 





writes a correspondent. 








Southwestern Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Where theres good uafure,theres.a good Chew 


HY EXPERIMENT LONGER with new 
and ever-changing brands? If satisfac- 
tion is what you are seeking, ‘‘Big Whis- 


tle’’ will fill the bill. 


Pleasantly stimulating, delightfully flavored, 
pure and clean high-grade tobacco has made “‘Big 
Whistle’’ the favorite good-cheer breeder. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 


































FENCE wwace2" 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 

and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

72 intinahont aie 





















HULVUUUN AURA 









WA 
Old fashioned 40-carbon elastic spring 
steel wire. -days free trial. Best and 
strongest. Turns Stock as well as Poultry. 
Send for free catalog No. 57A. Address } 
At) The Ward Fence Co., Box 257 Decatur, Ind. 
) — Also manufacturers of Ornamental — 











For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 





15 Gents a Rod | 


, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for %-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 








Farm Fence. 68-inch Poultry 











Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 














made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 









































KITSELMAN BROS. 
84 MUNCIE, IND. 















Strongest, most durable fence SES 
made, Heaviest, closest wires, Double 





n Fence & Wire Co., Dent. 89 








galvanised. Rane indestructible, Stock iy 
Chicken taght. 15 to 35c per rod. Sample Free.We pay 
| = Ros tle Oh 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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The Best Garriades, Buggles and Wagons. 















Here’s Your Chance! 
Save Big Money * Buggy 


If you are in the market for a buggy, write us a line 
on a postal, and we’ll quote our prices for 1909. 

We'll make to your order a genuine Split Hickory 
Buggy—save you from $26.50 up—and ship at factory 
prices. Find out how much buggy value your cash money 
will buy direct from the manufacturer. 


Let Us Quote You a Price ona 


Split Hickory Vehicle 


We can't tell you all about our great selling plan in this 
advertisement — we want to send you our Big Free 
Book—which tells the story in detail—describes all our 
125 Vehicles and full line of high-grade harness—tells 
you how we make buggies to order—sell them direct on 


30 Days’ Free Road Test 


All Split Hickory Vehicles are guar- 
anteed for Two Full Years. 

This splendid top buggy means $26.50 in 
your pocket—where it belongs. 

Don’t you want our Free Book? A postal 
will get it—take a minute’s time now and write 
for ite Write today—you'll be glad you did. 

H. C. Phelps, President 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
**Makers of Split Hickory Vehicles"* 
Station 372, Columbus, Ohio 

Note:—Celebrated Sheldon French 
Point Automobile Springs used on all 
Split Hickory Vehicles making them 
positively the easiest riding buggies on 
the market, 
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Dmecr To You 


We manufacture and sell direct to Consumer at 
Factory Prices, and save you from $20 to #40 on 


Buggies, Surreys and Runabouts, 


by giving you the benefit of the middleman’s prof- 
its, jobber’s commission and drummer’s expenses. 
We operate the only ‘actory in the South selling 
direct to the Consumer. 


Write for Our Free Catalog 


containing complete descriptions 
and full particulars of our 


Great Harness Offer 


Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 


15: Edgewood Avenue 


ATLANTA, GA. 















Station © 

















Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 

e ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 
May We Send You Our 

Large Catalogue? — 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co. 
Elkhart, - - - - Indiana 



















delivered by any other deep well 
cylinder pump, is raised by the 


“American” 
Deep Well Pump 


The reason is it delivers the 
full capacity of the cylinder @ 
both on the DOWN-stroke 
and the UP-stroke making it act- 
ually double capacity. There’s a 
revelation to pump users in our 
new Deep Well Pump Catalog. 
The American Well Works 
Gen. Office & Works, Aurora, Ill. 
lst Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
—Stenographers, 


auble The Quantity of Water 





And 


iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - ° - 
Catalogue free. 














N.C. 


Bookkeepers, Wa nav the fraieht. 


THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
te “dunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














“dl PRING, with that nameless 
» pathos in the air 

Peas] Which dwells with all things 
fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and 
silver rain, 

Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine 
burns 

Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green fes- 
toons 

The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest 
tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless 
bowers 

As if they dreamed of flowers. 


But many gleams and shadows need 
must pass 
Along the burning grass, 





Spring. 





And weeks go by, before the enam- 
ored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still, there’s a sense of blossoms yet 
unborn 

In the sweet airs of morn; 

One almost looks to see the very 
street 

Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes 
floating by, 

And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds 
await 

Before a palace gate 


Some wondrous pageant; 
scarce would start, 
If from a beech’s heart 
A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, 
should say, 
“Behold me! I am May!” 
—Henry Timrod. 


and you 








Great Possibilities in Cows 


Dear Aunt Mary: There are vari- 
ous ways of making money by our 
women folks; some take in sewing, 
some take a boarder or two, some 
canvass, and in my neighborhood 
some grade tobacco and prepare it 
for market, 


I make my money differently from 
any of these as I get it from cows 
and chickens. We all raise chickens, 
and all we farmer folks ought to 
keep a cow. To have milk and but- 
ter all the time it is absolutely nec- 
essary to keep two cows. To care 
for two is not very much more trou- 
ble than it is to care for one. The 
milking is the principal difference, 
and I find if I can get to the lot to 
milk one I can stay to milk the sec- 
ond. 


Get 5 Cents More a Pound for Butter 
of Quality. 
Anybody with two good cows 
ought to sell not less than $50 worth 
of butter in a year. I have in the 
past year sold $98 worth of butter 
form my two cows. They were both 
dry their full period and both raised 
calves, not on skim milk but on 
whole milk. Besides there was a 
family of six—and hired hands—to 
eat butter. It is useless to say the 
butter was good. I had a demand for 
all I could make, and got five cents 
on the pound more than ordinary 
butter sold for. This is the surplus, 
mind you, to say nothing of the milk 
the pigs got and they certainly were 
pleased with it and grunted their ap- 
proval every time they were fed. 
These cows are not scrubs, neither 
are they registered. They have reg- 
istered sires. 


To Make Money Frem Cickens, Get 
Good Stock. 





ANTE T elegraphers. 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon's 31 Colleges 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 

leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the$10-a-day 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAIL if 
preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: 
Raleigh, Atlanta, 


ington, D. C. 


wisccu sun Friendship, Sill 
94 Bnveiope sud all other kinds of CAR 
aud lb 





DBL 


CINCORPORAT! 


“CAPITAL*STOCK, $30,000. 


Shorthand Schools. 









Wh 
Columbia, Wash- BUSINESS school, i hy nar more encouraging 


Special Offers of the Leading Business and i 
KING’S BUSINESS chickens 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,.N. C., or Charlotte. N.C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send for Home 


While this is one good way for a 
woman on the farm to make money, 
another way fully as good is the 
raising of ¢hickens. To realize the 
best profits and be in demand the 
chickens must be good. It is much 
to have good 
than sorry ones, to say 
nothing of the increased profits. 
Some people say any old hen will 











wee of Finest Casda and hizgest Premiu 
2cent stamp. OHIV CAD COMPANY, CADIS, OHIO Study Circular. _. 


ani 


lay and that. corn makes the hog. 


Two Ways for the Country Woman to 
Make Money. 





and Chickens When Properly 


Handled. 


There is but one way for them to be 
convinced: let them get full-blood 
chickens or hogs aud feed them right 
along with their scrubs and they will 
never regret what the superior stock 
cost in the beginning. 

One can make as much money off 
chickens for the capital invested 
as he can off anything else. You 
can buy a trio of good fowls for $5 
and they will begin to make you 
something in a few days. Select 
some breed that you like, write to 
the advertisers and consult them 
about their breeds, they will be glad 
to answer any inquiries. I have 
found the White Wyandottes to an- 
swer my purpose fine. Any one that 
has any taste for chickens at all 
couldn’t help admiring them, to see 
them standing in the yard with full 
breast, head erect and stately car- 
riage. 


Good Fowls Lay Twice as Many Eggs 
as Scrubs. 


Not only are they pretty, but 
for a general purpose fowl are unex- 
celled. There is certainly no money 
in scrub chickens. They won’t lay 
Christmas eggs. Why I used to raise 
scrubs and had to save eggs some- 
times two months to have enough 
for Christmas, and now I never think 
of such a thing. I get enough in 
two or three days and don’t keep as 
many hens as I used to. I find they 
will lay twice as many eggs as 
scrubs, and scrubs are continually 
getting sick and dying. On the oth- 
er hand, I have never seen a sick 
Wyandotte. Those who feel they 
can’t afford a trio can afford a cock- 
erel, and the cross is quite an im- 
provement on the scrub. 

The light colored breeds have an 
advantage over the dark ones in be- 
ing easier to dress. The White 
Wyandottes can easily be made to 
weigh two pounds at 8 weeks old. 

MRS. F. N. SHEARON. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Percy—Do you think your father 
would object to my marrying you? 

Pearl—I couldn’t say. If he’s any- 
thing like me he wouki.—Illustrated 
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Valuable Literature forthe House- 
Keeper. 


A List of the Bulletins Issued By the United States Department 
of Agriculture Which Will Appeal Especially to Our Home 


Circle Readers. 


N ANOTHER page we are pub- 

sn lishing a list of Farmers’ Bul- 
AG letins for the benefit of Mr. 
Farmer and his farming operations. 
Here we have a list of those which 
will help Mrs. Farmer in solving 
some of the problems inside and 
about the home. Any of these Bul- 
letins may be had free by addressing 
your Senator or Representative, or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 


218. 
232. 
234. 
236. 
241. 
248, 
249. 
254, 
255. 


The School Garden. 

Okra; Its Culture and Uses. 
The Guinea Fowl. 

Incubation and Incubators. 
Butter Making on the Farm. 
The Lawn. . 

Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
Cucumbers, 

The Home Vegetable Garden. 





LOOK AFTER YOUR LAWN NOW. 


Really beautiful lawns are much 
harder to grow in our climate and 
on the soils found in most of our 
territory than they are in some other 
sections; but this is no excuse for 
the common neglect of the farm- 
house yard. Almost all our lawns 
are either bluegrass—which does not 
thrive well on soils that are not well 
supplied with lime and potash or in 
our hot climate—or Bermuda— 
which has the disadvantage of start- 
ing up very late in the spring. A 
combination of Bermuda and Texas 
bluegrass might make an almost 








ington, D. C.; and they give the most 
accurate and up-to-date information 
about the subjects of which they 
treat. Here is the list, look over it 
and write for those you need: 

34. Meats, Composition and Cook- 


. Care of Milk on the Farm. 
. Ducks and Geese. 
. Milk as Food. 
. Fish as Food, 
. Sugar as Food. 
112. Bread and Bread Making. 
121. Beans, Peas and Other Leg- 
umes as Food. 
125. Protection of Food Products 
from Injurious Temperatures. 
128. Eggs and Their Uses 
Food. 
131. Household Tests for Detec- 
tion of Oleomargarine and Renovated 


as 


AROH has gone like its 


ins 





there fell from the uppe 


wards his distant bourn. 


bugle-call of his commander, 


will arrive in safety, there to 
in “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 





Butter. 

134. Tree Planting 
School Grounds. 

142. Principles of Nutrition and 
Nutritive Value of Food. 

166. Cheese Making en the Farm. 

175. Home Manufacture and Use 
of Unfermented Grape Juice. 

177. Squab Raising. 

182. Poultry as Food. 

185. Beautifying Home Grounds. 

195. Annual Flowering Plants. 

200. Turkeys. 

203. Canned Fruits, Preserves and 


in Rural 





Jellies. 


Ghe Coming of April. 


lay awake with that yearning which often beats within, 


der as he wedged his way onward by faith, not by sight, to- 
I rose and, throwing up the shutters, 
strained my eyes towards the unseen and unseeing explorer, 
startled, as a half-asleep soldier might be startled by the faint 
blown to him from the clouds. 
What far-off lands, streaked with dawn, does he believe in? 
In what sylvan waters will he bury his tired breast? 
when I hear his voice, often when not, I too desire to be up 
avd gone out of these earthly marshes where hunts the dark 
Fowler—gone to some vast, pure, open. sea, where, one by one, 
my scattered kind, those whom I love and those who love me, 


(Harper & Bros., Publishers.) 


winds. The other night as I 


r air the notes of the wild gan- 


Always 


be together.—James Lane Allen, 











256. Preparation of Vegetables for 


the Table. 


270. Modern Conveniences for he 


Farm Home, 


287. 
289. 
291. 


Poultry Management. 

Beans. 

Evaporation of Apples. 
293. Use of Fruit as Food. 
295. Poetatees and Other 

Cropes as Food. 

298. Feod Value of Corn and Corn 

Products. 

332. Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 


Root 








Soap Making on the Farm. 





How to Make Soap of the Best Kind in the Easiest Way. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Since with 
the addition of a little salt the soap 
grease may be kept perfectly all 
through the winter, I-would not ad- 
vise making up the bulk until late 


winter or spring, when it can be taken | 
out of doors, and even the spirit of: 


the season may be blended into the 
seething pot: 





For a long time, I thought if I} 


could only learn some of the methods 
of the soap manufacturers I might 
Make some satisfactory progress, but 
at length I decided that it is the im- 
Perfect grease that we use, and to 
this end, I have abandoned the lean 
Meat scrap, ete. I throw this into 
the yard for the chickens. 

But this is not soap-making—well, 
but it is furnishing the grease of a 
fine grade. Try clean tallow, and 
See what elegant soap it makes. Then 
wash the curtains with it in nice rain 
water, and have them starched in 
fresh, washed-out, home-made starch 
—lump starch is sometimes sour— 
and when you have hung them, and 
Placed your bowl of violets on the 
table before the open window, you’ll 
have to admit that they do not give 
Out all the sweetness; and if this is 
No proof, go to the line on wash day. 

I never mix the different greases, 
that would be a hybrid, a mongrel, 
you know. It takes different lengths 
of time for the cooking of different 
om. I start in to cook tallow soap 

ve hours, and even go so far as to 
Put in raw grease before that which 
has been cooked. 


It is possible at this day, people 





will lay their failures on the moon, 
and thus fail te seek the real 
cause, and even forbid your stirring 
with any but your right hand, as 
I learned afterward, when the colored 
girl said: ‘‘You don’t stir with any 
hand but your left, do you Miss —?”’ 

Soap grease deteriorates very rap- 
idly in hot weather, and there will 
be waste, and soap of a poor quality. 
I trim all meats before cooking; but 
the lean is worthless for soap-making 
and so it is thrown daily to the 
chickens. . 

I have made only a few experi- 
ments with the perfumed article, but 
I imagine that it ceuld be more suc- 
cessfully used with the vegetable oils 
Is this not another fine use for our 
cottonseed oil? 

My late plan is to have soap take 
all the lye that will combine with 
the grease, and not economize here, 
and it is an improvement. 

And still we have no plan for soap- 
making. 

Well, the process is so simple—we 
can give the yard-boy two boxes of 
lye, 1 gallon or ten pounds of grease 
and a bucket, and instruct him to 
dissolve the lye in two and a half 
grease, and’ although he is a hun- 
may look for a first class article. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Man’s first duty is to fall in love; 





Henry Lewis. 


buckets of water, and then add the} 


dreds yards away, at the spring, we} 


his second is to stay there.—Alfred | lady; 


“all-the-year” lawn over a good part 
of the South; but such a lawn would 
require frequent clipping to keep it 
in good shape. 

Here igs one place where most 
farmers fail with their lawns anyway. 
To make a good lawn ohe wants to 
use the lawn mower and the roller 
freely and persistently. It takes 
time to get a perfect sward anywhere 
—it is a common saying, you know, 
that few men live long enough to 
get two good sets of bluegrass on 
the same land; and with persistent 
care a really shabby-looking grass 
plot can be changed in a few years 
into a thing of beatuy. To do this, 
however, the grass must be kept 
clipped, free from weeds and liber- 
ally fertilized. 


Begin this spring by clipping your 
lawn—of course you have a lawn 
mower—just as soon as the grass 
gets up high enough for the mower 
to get the tops of the blades. Then 
give it a good rolling. If there are 
vacant places, loosen up the soil, fer- 
tilize well, sow three or four times 
as much seed as you ever used be- 
fore on that much land and roll or 
pack the soil down well again. Keep 
the lawn mower going every few 
days all summer, just clipping the 
tops of the grass. This will soon get 
rid of the weeds that trouble you. 
Don’t let the grass get three or four 
inches long and then cut it back to 
a lot of bare stubs, or the hot sun- 
shine will soon finish the job for 
you. 

This is for bluegrass lawns. A 
Bermuda sod will usually take care 
of itself after it starts, but will be 
much better for frequent cuttings 
throughout the summer. 





An Analogous Case. 


A short time ago an old lady went 
on board Nelson’s flagship, the Vic- 
tory. The different objects of inter- 
est were duly shown her, and on 
reaching the spot where the great 
naval hero was wounded (which is 
|} marked by a raised brass plate) the 
officer remarked: ‘‘Here Nelson fell.”’ 
| ‘‘And no wonder!” exclaimed the old 
“T nearly fell there myself.” 


| 





SOME BULBS YOU SHOULD 


PUT 
OUT. 

In some place where the soil is 
rich, loamy and well drained set out 
a border or a bed of gladiolus bulbs 
right away. Set them eight or ten 
inches apart and cover about two 
inches. A row of the mixed varieties 
along a fence or against a_ back- 
ground of green will furnish you a 
profusion of brilliant flowers next 
summer, equally beautiful when 
growing or after cutting. . 
Cannas should not be planted un- 
til the ground has thoroughly warm- 
ed; and the first of June is early 
enough for dahlias. For late fall 
blooming th® dahlia is without a 
rival. Indeed, no other flower rivals 
it in the richer hues of yellow and 
brown; and you will make a great 
mistake if you do not have a few 
clumps to brighten up the door-yard 
or garden next October. 





A Lost Opportunity. 


John Fox, Jr., author and strum- 
mer on the gentle guitar is also an 
athlete of no mean prowess, though 
he does not look it. One day, on a 
train, with true Kentucky chivalry, 
he called a drummer down for an- 
noying a lady. The drummer re- 
sented the interference. ‘‘For half a 
cent,’ he said menacingly, “I would 
break your face.”’ 

Fox looked him good and hard in 
the eye, went down into his pocket, 
came out with a cent, and, proffering 
it to the offender, said: ‘“There’s a 
cent; break my face if you want to, 
and keep the change.’’ 

Mr. Fox’s face remained intact.— 
Selected. 














Of Interest 
to Free 
Masons 
and Their 
Friends 








The firm of Chas. M. Stieff 
and their Southern Man- 
ager have donated a mag- 
nificent world-renowned 
Stieff Piano to the Masonic 
Bazaar, to be held in the 
Charlotte Auditorium April 
12,13, 14, 15, 16, 1909, Charlotte, 

‘Aloe 


The money derived from 
this Bazaar will be used in 
the erection of a Masonic 
Temple, a building that will 
be a pride to every Mason 
in the Carolinas. 


Don’t you want this artis- 
tic Piano for your Lodge, 
your home, or your friend’s 
home? 


Visit Charlotte during the 
Bazaar. Reduced rates on 
all railroads. 








ADDRESS 


C. H. WILMOTH 


Ch. Music Committee 
Masonic Bazaar. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw. and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charlotie, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 














—Answers. 
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is the tax on ignorance; and the less 
he knows about farming and the less 
skill he has in his operations, the heav- 
ier is this unseen and unknown tax.” 





Four Forward Movements in North 
Carolina. 


R. J. H. PRATT, State Geologist of North 
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Why Not Reduce These Taxes This 
Year? 





ALLACE’S Farmer in a recent issue speaks 
of the complaint often made by farmers 
against the taxes they have to pay, and 
goes on to tell of the heavier taxes that they levy 
on themselves: 














“Manufacturers say that the mowers 
and reapers built to last ten years are 
usually worthless in three or four years 
on the average farm—the tax of neglect- 
ing machinery. 

“We allow pastures to lazy along and 
do half work, growing up to ragweed 
in the fall, when by an expenditure of a 
dollar and a half an acre we could have 
added from 30 to 50 per cent to their 
productive capacity—another tax of neg- 
lect. 

“‘A poor cow often taxes a farmer two 
or three dollars per annum, this being 
what the cow comes short of paying in 
milk for the feed she consumes. Yet we 
pay this willingly. 

“The tax that the farmer pays for bad 
roads amounts in the course of the year 
to two or three times the amount of the 
State .and County road tax levied. 

‘“‘Another tax we pay foolishly and ig- 
norantly is in the waste of about 25 to 50 
per cent of the value of the manure on 
the farm by not getting it out on the 
land in time. 

“Until we are putting our high-priced 
machines under cover, until we are keep- 
ing weeds from going to seed on the 
farm, until we are getting tle manure 
out without waste, until we are by co- 
operative efforts securing better roads, 
let us not complain of the taxes levied by 
the assessor.” 





Do not we of the South pay all these taxes, too 
—and others in addition? We leave our cotton 
out doors as well as our machinery. We let our 
lands wash away, and leave them bare during the 
winter to lose their supplies of nitrogen by leach- 
ing. We waste the manure and then spend mil- 
lions of dollars for nitrogen that we might have 
obtained from the air. We use raw cottonseed as 
a fertilizer, throwing away the oil it contains, and 
entirely loosing its feeding value. We do our- 
selves—or hire expensive hand labor to do—the 
work that cheap horses and mules should do for 
us. We grow too little stock, and with this little 
we waste feed and care on scrub stock instead of 
buying improved breeds. We run our lands year 
after year in one crop until we have burned out 
the humus, and then call them ‘‘worn out.” We 
allow much of the richest soil in the South to re- 
main practically useless for lack of drainage. We 
half plow and prepare our land, and then tear the 
roots of our crops to pieces just when they should 
be undisturbed. We plant poor or foul seed, and 
then lament poor stands or noxious weeds. We— 
Rut it’s time toe stop the catalog of the taxes we 
levy on ourselves. 


To quote Dr. Wallagee again: 


Carolina, reports great interest in the 
campaign for better roads, of which he has 
charge. The legislative appropriation of, $5,000 
will enable him to send a specialist to each com- 
munity issuing bonds, and this will prevent the 
waste or misuse of funds which has often ham- 
pered the good roads movement in the past. 
Moreover, speakers can be sent to communities 
agitating for better roads and the best plans de- 
cided upon in the beginning. If you are interest- 
ed in better roads for your township or county, 
don’t forget to write Dr. Pratt at Chapel Hill. 
What with our campaign for better schools, so 
ably conducted by Superintendent J. Y. Joyner; a 
campaign for better health conditions which will 
soon be instituted by a State Health Officer; a 
campaign for enlisting farmer boys in the great 
forward movement for better farming, conducted 
by Mr. Parker and Mr. Hudson, and a campaign 
for better roads, which Dr. Pratt has already be- 
gun—and vigorously begun—North Carolina will 
soon set the wheels of progress all a-going along 
some of the most important lines to which a 
State can give attention. 

Help them along. 


This Week and Next. 

















look over our lists of Farmers’ Bulletins. 
We doubt if we could do thousands of farm 


folks any service more real and more potentially 
helpful than we do by calling their attention to 


these splendid lists of authoritative treatises on 
farm and household subjects. If you do not send 
and get such of these bulletins as you need— 
well, that will not be our fault, you know. 

We trust every farmer who sees this issue will 
read and study—and put into practice—-the arti- 
cle on starting the crops right. Now, let us urge 
you once more, don’t plant your crops this spring 
in soil that is only half-prepared, and then don’t 
wait until they are “in the grass’ to begin culti- 
vating them. You simply throw away money if 
you do either of these things. 

Then, if you have any cotton out in the weath- 
er—well, if you have, you just forgot to shelter it, 
we are sure; and here again you are simply 
throwing away money (and mighty hard-earned 
money) every day you neglect it. 

Mr. Sherman’s note on spraying is one of urgent 
importance right now. ‘This is, in fact, the last 
call, and you can’t afford not to spray. 

Mr. French’s article admirably supplements our 
“Hog Special’”—sums the whole matter up in a 
sentence: ‘We are paying thirteen cents a pound 
for bacon that we could raise for five.’’ Is it any 
wonder that other agricultural sections are more 
prosperous than-the South? 

The preservation of eggs as discussed by Un- 
cle Jo on page 18 is another subject of more than 
ordinary interest right now. 

Next week we are going to have a report of 


what one dairy—a North Carolina dairy, too—did 
last year—the sort of report that should make 


those folks who say stock-raising doesn’t pay in 
the South sit up and study a little. 

Dr. Butler is going to tell how you can make 
money raising hay, and that is certainly a thing 
that a good many thousands of Southern farmers 
need to know. Professor Massey is going to an- 
swer a number of questions of practical interest. 
Mr. Stribling, Mr. Moye, Mrs. Hutt, Mrs. Deaton, 
and others of our most-liked writers, will help 


1 IRST thing you do, Mr. or Mrs. Reader, 








“The heaviest tax any man ever pays 


make it an all-round good number. 


—_—_——..., 


What the Boys’ Corn Clubs Mean. 


HERE is no more positive or Significant 
sign that there is a growing interest in 
better agriculture than the activity now 
being manifested in several Southern States jp 
the organization of county boys’ corn growing 
clubs. 

Only a few years back it would have been jm. 
possible for such a movement to have assumeq 
the proportions it has during the past cighteen 
months in the South, and it could not now secure 
the interest of the boys on the farms did it not 
interest and have the approval of the parents of 
these boys. 

No force which has ever operated for the bet- 
terment of agricultural conditions in the South 
will exert a more potent or far-reaching influence. 
If these organizations merely indicated an ip- 
creased interest in corn culture, or if they stopped 
at accomplishing the very important end of a 
largely increased yield of corn per acre, all the 
effort expended in the movement would yield an 
abundant reward; but the influence of this move 
ment will not stop short of anything less than q 
complete revolution in the entire agriculture of 
the South, and with this revolution in our agri- 
culture will also come a reorganization of the 
ideas and sentiment of the people towards agricul- 
ture as an occupation and the needs and possibil- 
ities of agricultural education. 

We hear much about the boys leaving the farms, 
and the comparatively small number of farmer 
boys who attend agricultural colleges and the 
still smaller number who having attended these 
colleges return to the farms. 

Many and diverse have been the remedies sug: 
gested for the correction of this regrettable condi- 
tion, but seldom have those discussing the subject 
shown a very clear conception of the underlying 
causes; of if they have had a correct understand- 
ing of these causes they have not had the courage 
or frankness to state them. 

The truth is, that the boys have not been inter- 
ested in farming because they have not been giv- 
en a chance to make it profitable, and because too 
many mothers have thought farming was not so 
high-toned an occupation as they wished their 
boys to aspire to. These are the plain facts, and 
there is nothing to be gained by denying them or 
shutting our eyes to the real causes of the condi- 
tions of which we have complained. 

The boys have not been taught in a way which 
would enable them to earn sufficient money farm- 
ing to furnish those pleasures and comforts hey 
saw boys of no greater ability securing from other 
occupations; and back of that has been the subtle 


but potent influence of the mother leading them 
to look away from the farm for those positions of 
honor and fancied ease which are not found on 
many farms under present agricultural condl- 
tions. e 

The boys’ corn clubs will do more than any 
movement yet inaugurated to interest the boys in 
farming and to show them how the business may 
be made sufficiently profitable to afford as many 
of the pleasures and comforts of life as other oc- 
cupations, and when the farms yield the revenue 
needed to purchase the educational and social 
advantages which every ambitious mother wishes 
for her son, our viewpOint regarding the dignity 
ef farming will change. But not until then, 
despite all our public declarations to the contrary; 
will farming be looked upon as sufficiently ‘“‘high- 
toned” to satisfy the ambitions of the mothers for 
their sons. 

What has been said about the possibilities of 
the boys’ corn clubs for educating the boys on the 
farms might be said with equal force for the or 
ganization of girls’ clubs for the study of home 
economics—home-making. The best farms will 
uot be obtained without the best farm homes. 

Every county in every Southern States should 
at once organize for the purpose of interesting 
and teaching the ‘boys and girls in those things 
which alone can enable them to successfully meet 
farm-life problems. When this is done farminé 
will be sufficiently profitable to maintain a rural 
civilization which will keep the boys on the farms 
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‘‘What’s The News?” 


The Tariff Discussion. 


] HE tariff continues to be be the one ab- 
sorbing topic of discussion in Congress. 

j The Southern members as a whole are 
very much dissatisfied, declaring that the new Dill 
discriminates against the South. Louisiana is 
alarmed because of the proposition to admit rice 
and sugar free from the Philippines; and the long- 
staple cotton growers object to having Egyptian 
cotton come in free. There is especial criticism 
of the retention of a 15 to 25 per cent duty on 
shoes while hides go on the free list; and to the 
retention of a 35 to 45 per cent duty on the 
higher grades of manufactured lumber while the 
duty on rough lumber is cut in half. “The grower 
of cotton,” it is also pointed out, “‘must sell his 
product in the open markets of the world. In 
order, however, to benefit the manufacturer of 
cotton, he must pay a heavy tax on every pound 
of it that is exported and comes back into the 
Unted States in the shape of manufactured goods. 
Thus he sells in free trade markets and buys in 
a protected market.” 

Perhaps about as fair a critic of the new tariff 
pill as could be found is the old Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, an independent paper of Na- 
tional reputation, which says: ‘“‘We may doubt 
whether the average rate of tariff taxation has not 
been advanced instead of being reduced by this 
bill. There can be little question that such is the 
case with the proposed maxinfum schedules which 
will apply to countries failing to enter into recip- 
rocal trade relations with the United States. These 
rates will stand 20 per cent above the minimum 
rates, and as the latter are in many cases higher 
even than the present or Dingley rates, and in 
most cases apparently equal to present rates, the 
maximum or retaliatory tariff must be worse than 
the existing law which has done so much to stim- 
ulate foreign tariff reprisals against the United 
States.”’ 




















es 


The Inequalities of the Dingley 
Schedule. 


N A VERY notable article in the April 
American Magazine, Miss Ida Tarbell, the 
historian, pleads vigorously for some wiser 
method of fixing tariff schedules and severely ar- 
raigns our present system. She argues that it 
bears unequally upon the poorer classes, and it 
is toward remedy at this one point that Congress 
should now most earnestly address itself: 


( 


“Take woolen garments, for instance, 
cheap American, ready-made clothing, dress 
goods, blankets. Fifty years ago the cheaper 
grades of wool came in free and there was a 
uniform 24 per cent duty on all kinds of 
manufactured goods. But to-day wool bears 
a duty of 11 cents a pound, while wools and 
worsteds, blankets and clothing bear duties 
graded down from 134.97 per cent, on the 
cheap wosted the poor man buys, to $94.32 
per cent on the superior article of the rich 
man. Woolen blankets bear a duty of 165.42 
per cent on those of the poor, 71.3 per cent 


on those of the rich. There is the same 
discrimination between the rich and the poor 
all through the long and complicated sched- 


ule.’’ 


In his last public address delivered the day 
before his assassination, President McKinley rec- 
Ognized the necessity for a change in our tariff 


policy, and if he had lived, we should almost cer-|the corruption which has heretofore disgraced 
tainly have had revision before this time. Not] our politics, and much of the clumsiness which 
only do our great industrial leaders like James J.| has shackled and hampered democratic govern- 
Hill and Andrew Carnegie recognize that even| ment. That a proper proportion of the people 
our manufacturing interests are suffering from|shall have the right to bring forward any meas- 
our present unscientific policies, but the whole] ure for public consideration—this is all there is 


ountry is beginning to take alarm at the rapid 


in the revenue-producing qualities of a high tariff 
has bred. From 1896 to 1906 the per capita ex- 
penditure of the United States Government in- 
creased over 40 per cent—that is to say, from 
$6.18 to $8.75, or from $32.79 to $46.37 for the 
average American family. 

& & 


Medical Science and Alcohol. 
So ERHAPS the most startling indictment of 
? | alcohol and alcoholic drinks ever made 

was that registered against them by a 
convention of eminent doctors and scientists 
meeting in Washington City a few days ago as 
“The American Society for the Study of Alcohol 
and Other Drug Narcotics.’”’” These men came not 
as temperance advocates, but as physicians and 
scientists reporting the actual results of scientific 
and medical investigations in hospitals, laborato- 
ries, and sick rooms. With remarkable unanimity 
they declared that the old ideas of whiskey as a 
medicine have been exploded: that its use in the 
treatment of disease must be almost wholly aban- 
doned. It brings out hidden weaknesses and de- 
velops latent maladies; it is especially dangerous 
when used by persons suffering from any nervous 
weakness, ‘‘and by lowering the vitality and de- 
stroying the combative forces of the blood’ it 
makes it harder to resist all kinds of disease. 
Superintendent Burton of the Sterling-Worth San- 
itarium, declared that ‘‘the use of spirits is fol- 
lowed by shortened life, increasing [premature] 
age, and diminished vitality; alcohol in any form 
can never prolong life,’’ while Dr. B. C. Keister, of 
the Roanoke Home Sanitarium, declared: 





VA 


“Theories held a few years ago as correct 
are now found to be erroneous. Alcohol, 
like every other drug in common use, is 
found by science to be useless except as a 
narcotic. Alcohol as a beverage is 
a relic of barbarous times.” 


Dr. Henry O. Marcy, ex-President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, laid especial emphasis 
on the use of whiskey as a cause of degeneracy 
“among the colored and illiterate classes of the 
South,” and a number of eminent doctors joined 
in urging the necessity of providing hospitals for 
the especial treatment of inebriates and drunk- 
ards. Dr. H. J. Achard, a tuberculosis specialist, 
especially attacked the old idea of whiskey being 
useful in lung trouble, and reported statistics 
showing that of suspected consumptives treated 
with alcohol, 90 per cent died, and of those treated 
without alcohol, only 25 per cent. ‘In’ some cases 
the direct action of alcohol predisposes. and en- 
courages tuberculosis,” he declared. 
es 
Direct Legislation Bound to Come. 

HE idea of a broader democracy, of bringing 
government nearer the people by means of 
direct legislation—the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall—grows steadily. Maine, Oregon, 
and Oklahoma have recenily fallen into line, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas are now considering the step, 
and a bill submitting a constitutional amendment 
for the direct legislation recently passed the Ohio 
House and barely failed of the required two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. Meanwhile the cities of the 
country are taking notice of how the “recall” is 
working in Los Angeles, Cal. The mayor there 
proving himself corrupt, dissolute and generally 
unfit, a sufficient number of citizens have merely 
to petition, and a new mayoralty election is or- 
dered, in which the old mayor does not even dare 
stand for re-election. Direct legislation is bound 
to spread, and with its coming will go much of 














to the “initiative.”” That a proper proportion of 





srowth of public expenditures which confidence 


measure be taken out of the hands of a legisla- 
ture or board of commissioners or aldermen and 
submitted to the people for vote—this is all there 
is to the “referendum.” No man who believes in — 
the fundamental principles of democracy can 
question the essential correctness of these meas- 
ures. They are bound to come. 
ee 
Miscellaneous Matters. 

R. ROOSEVELT has sailed for South Af- 
INA rica, but he is likely to be about as much 

in the limelight as ever, as the stories cf 
his lion hunts will appeal mightily to the popular 
imagination. 


xi 





There is great interest in the announcement 
that President Taft will offer the post of ambassa- 
dor to England to Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Dr. Eliot 
who is now ending his tour of the Cotton Belt 
has endeared himself to the Southern people by 
his broad-minded discussion both of our sectional 
and our National problems, and a Massachusettes 
paper correctly observes that “his speeches on the 
race question would have staggered Charles Sum- 
ner and William Lloyd Garrison by the streak of 
sympathy with the Southern viewpoint running 
through them.” 
at 
An English explorer, Lieutenant Shackleton, has 
penetrated within one hundred miles of the South 
Pole, which lends hope to explorers that the Pole 
itself will eventually be reached. 
& 

President Taft’s interest in the South is evident- 
ly unabated. Not only has he announced that he 
will consult Southern Democratic Senators about 
his Southern appointments (even Tillman and 
Bailey being included) but he has just accepted an 


invitation to speak at Charlotte, N. C., at the 
20th of May celebration this year. 


Ang now there is trouble in Porto Rico, which 
island is on our hands as a result of the Spanish- 
American War, and has heretofore given*us little 
annoyance. Porto Rican leaders contend that the 
island is badly governed, and the Legislature, 
objecting to policies proposed by the American 
officials, has adjourned without passing an appro- 
priation bill. 

af 

Col. William Lamb, of Virginia, known as the 
“Hero of Fort Fisher,’ died last week. In the 
noted siege during which he commanded the fa- 
mous Confederate fortress, Butler and Porter at- 
tacked him with 10,000 land troops and 600 guns 
on water, losing more men than Lamb had before 
the capitulation. Lamb became a Republican in 
1882, and has since been very active in Virginia 
politics. z 
5 

Judge Mann and Mr. Tucker, rival candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor of 
Virginia, having been asked if they would veto a 
State-wide Prohibition bill if passed by the Legis- 
lature, Tucker replies that he would, and Mann 
says he would not in case the Legislature was fol- 
lowing instructions from the people. Judge Mann 
is making a special plea for agricultural training 
in the country high schools. 

ed 

The ninety-day anti-tuberculosis campaign in 
Florida ended, a similar campaign has now begun 
in Georgia. The general awakening to the im- 
portance of better health conditions is one of the 
most gratifying signs of our times. 





A Thought for the Week. 





THINK there must be some sure-working 
vx practical tests of the efficiency of popular 

education. Can they be stated? Concern- 
ing an educated individual, we may fairly ask, 
can he see straight? Can he recognize the fact? 
Next, can he draw a just inference from estab- 
lished facts? Thirdly, has he self-control? or do 
his passions run away with him? or untoward 
events daunt him? These are fair tests of his 
mental and moral capacity. One other test we 
may fairly apply to an educated individual—does 
he* continue to grow in power and in wisdom 
throughout his life? His body ceases to grow at 
twenty-five or thirty years of age—does his soul 














the people shall have the right to demand that a 





continue to grow?-—Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
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GhAe Diseases of Live Stock: Their 
Nature, Prevention and Treat 





A Few Facts About the Anatomy of the 
Horse’s Leg and Foot--II. 








O COMPLETE our simple re- 
view of the anatomy of the 
fore extremity of the horse, 
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we shall, in this article, con- 
sider the fetlock and the parts 
below. As this is to enable us 


to better understand lameness af- 
fecting these parts there are many 
important structures to consider; for 
out of twenty cases of lameness as 
they occur, probably nineteen of them 
will be found below the knee, The 
arrangement of the structures and 
the position of the parts at greatest 
distance from the body make them 
more subject to disease, strain, con- 
-cussion and injury, the chief causes 
of lameness. 


The Fetlock. 


The fetlock joint, erroneously 
called the ankle, is formed by the 
large cannon bone (1 in Fig.) 
above, the long or first pastern bone, 
(6 in Fig.) and two small bones (4 
and 5 in Fig.) placed slightly above 
and at the back part of the joint. 

In this connection it will probably 
be best to distinguish between the 
fetlock and the pastern, and the fet- 
lock joint and the pastern joint. 

The fetlock joint, as stated above, 
is formed by the lower end of the 
cannon bone and the upper end of 
the long or first pastern bone. In 
other words, it is the first joint below 
the knee, and the term fetlock, while 
originally applied to the lock of hair 
to the rear of the joint, is now gener- 
ally used to indicate the whole of 


r 





that portion of the leg immediately 
surrounding the joint. 

The pastern is that portion of the 
leg between the fetlock and the coro- 








1.—Cannon. 

2 and 3.—Small splint bones...” 

4 and 5.—Small bones just behind 
the fetlock joint. 

6.—Long or first pastern bone. 

15.—Short or second pastern bone. 

18.—Navicular bone. 

19.—Coffin or foot bone, 

20.—Wings of foot bone. 





net, or upper part of the hoof. The 
pastern joint is located more than 





fetlock joint to the top of the hoof, | 
or just a short distance above the) 
top of the hoof. This joint is formed | 
by the lower end of the long or first | 


upper end of the short or second pas- 
tern bone, and is the one most gen- 
erally affected by the disease known 
as ringbone. The long pastern bone 
is in the neighborhood of 4 inches 
long, while the short, or second pas- 
tern bone, is about one-half that 
length. 
The Foot. 

Below this short or second pastern 
bone is still another bone resembling 
in shape somewhat the general out- 
line of the hoof. The joint formed 
by this foot, or coffin, bone (19 in 
Fig.) and the lower end of the sec- 
ond pastern bone is known as the 
coffin or navicular joint. It is entire- 
ly inside the hoof and is an import- 
ant joint owing to the serious lame- 
ness whieh frequently results from 
diseases of the structures involved 
in its formation. . 

Just back of the coffin joint is a 
small bone, navicular, (18 in Fig.) 
about two inches in length and one- 
half inch in thickness, which lies 
crosswise and serves as a pulley-like 
surface over which plays the main 
leader, or tendon, which bends the 
leg, as it passes downward to its at- 
tachment to the under surface of the 
coffin bone. 

It is now seen that below the fet- 
lock joint are two important joints, 
the pastern and the coffin, and three 
main bones directly concerned in the 
weight-bearing. 


Lateral Cartilages. 

On each side and at the rear the 
foot bone has two bony projections 
(20 in Fig.) known as the wings. To 
each of these wings, and projecting 





upward above the upper part of the 
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two-thirds of the way down from the | hoof, are two half-moon-shaped pieces 


of gristle or cartilage, which are 
sometimes converted into bone. Thig 
abnormal condition is know as side- 
bone. It is more common in heavy 


pastern bone (15 in Fig.) and the! horses and is always a more or less 


serious defect. The elastic round up- 
ver borders of these cartileges can be 
felt at the back part of the foot just 
above the hoof. When diseased they 
are hard, do not spring under press- 
ure and are usually enlarged. 


The Hoof. 


The hoof is a continuation of the 
skin and grows from above down- 
wards. It is made up of a large num- 
ber of hair-like fibers closely held 
together; therefore, ‘‘sand cracks” or 
“quarter cracks,’’ mentioned in our 
articles on the examination of horses 
for purchase as an unsoundness, be- 
gin at the bottom and extend up- 
ward. This being the case, the new 
tender horn is split as soon as it 
forms and the crack in the hoof con- 
tinues until proper measures are tak- 
en to stop it. 

The removal of any part of the 
hoof is followed by the growth of 
new horn to take its place, but an 
injury to the coronary substance, 
from which the hoof grows, may re- 
sult in a rough or deformed hoof. A 
complete severing of this coronary 
substance usually means a permanent 
cleft, or crack, in the hoof. 

The outside of the natural hoof 
wall is covered by a_ thin, smooth 
membrane which protects the hoof 
and should never be removed with 
the rasp in shoeing. No amount of 
rasping: will make a hoof that grows 
rough permanently smooth, hence 
there is nothing to be gained by rasp- 
ing the outer wall of the hoof and it 
should never be done. The hoof, 
taken as a whole, consists of the 
wall, sole and frog. 





The wall, which is that portion in 

















Y OU like to know that 


your cream separator 
is so simple and finely made 


any part and be sure it will 
perfectly. 


every Sharples Tubular cream 


parts perfect. One test, 


exactness. 


those 


and spring. All the 
separate une- 
marked pieces, 
From those twenty 
Tubulars, were 
miced together ina 
single heap. Thenwe 
had those twenty Tubu- 
lars put together again. 








that, if necessary, you can ag Ran Perfectly 


We insist upon exactness for every part of 
Constant tests keep the making of Tubular 
recently made, was 


both unusual and positive proof of Tubular 


We took twenty Tubular Cream Separators, 





were already boxed for shipment. 
twenty cases opened. 
twenty Tubulars taken entirely apart. 
part was taken from the frames and separated 
into single pieces, down to the smallest screw 


tors. 


machine. 


Toronto, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Mixed The Parts 


separator. 


at random, 
from our im- 
mense ware- 
rooms. They 
We had 
We had those 
Every 





it had been taken. 


‘usb tke: s 
perfection, sim- 
plicity and su- 
periority have 


mixed-up pile. Just onechance 
in twenty that any piece was put 
back into the machine from which 


Then we sent those twenty Tubulars to our big 
testing room, where every Tubular is given an 
actual running test, and had ewery one of the 
twenty tested. Every one of themran 
perfectly showing that every part was perfect 
and interchangeable. , 







made Tubulars so popular, all over the world, that 
the Tubular factory is the largest and finest separa- 
tor works in the world. 
factories in Canada and Germany. 

Tubular sales for 1908 were way ahead of 
1907—out of sight of most, if not all, competitors 
The supply can is set low and on the side of Sharples Separa- 
It is easy to fill, always steady, and need not be lifted off to 
remove either the milk and cream covers or the bowl from the 
The supply cans on all otherseparators are directly over 


the bowls and must be lifted off before bowls can be removed from 
such machines, which is doubly unhandy if the can is full. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


~] 


Every part that went f' 
into them was fished, 
at random, out of that 


* See That Can ? 
gj It Never Moves. 









We also have branch 


combined. The plumb 
bob, and other improve- 
ments on our 1909 Tu- 
bular ““A’’will make 1909 
better yet. Write for 
catalog No. 283, fully 
describing the finest 
cream separator money 
can buy. 
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view when the foot is placed natural- 


ly on the ground, is prolonged and 
pent inwards at the heel to form the 
pars, which project forward along the 
pottom of the foot between the sole 
and the frog, nearly to the forward 
point of the latter. They form a 
ridge on each side of the frog and 
are an important support of the hoof 
and should not usually be cut away 
or interfered with in shoeing. The 
wall is very intimately connected with 
the soft structures between the 
horny hoof and the bone. This close 
union of the horn to the sensitive 
parts of the foot is accomplished by 
a peculiar leaf-like dovetailing of 
projections from the horn between 
similar leaf-like projections of the 
soft tissues. So fine is this union 
that when the sole is removed the 
weight of the horse causes no per- 
ceptible descent of the bone and 
other inner parts of the foot. It is 
these leaf-like structures (laminae 
Jjeaves) that are affected in founder 
or laminitis. 

The sole merely serves as a protec- 
tion to the under surface of the foot, 
and is not intended for much weight 
pearing. As it grows it scales off in 
fakes similar to but larger than the 
seurf of the skin. The sole should 





not be removed in shoeing as no 


good purpose can be served thereby, | 
and it increases the liability to 
bruises and extreme dryness of the 
whole hoof. 

The frog is a mass of very spongy 
horn, placed beween the bars and 
below the navicular bone of the cof- 
fin joint. Between the frog and the 
joint is a large mass of soft tissues, 
the whole arrangement indicating 
plainly that the frog is intended for 
weight-bearing, and is especially con- 
structed for lessening the jar or con- 
cussion caused by the foot’s coming 
in contact with the ground. 


The Muscular and Nervous Systems. 


Besides the parts of the legs and 
foot which we have described there 
are, of course, the muscles (lean 
meat) and the tendons by which at- 
tachments are made to the bones and 
through which the bones are moved; 
also ligaments, which bind the bones 
together, and blood vessels, nerves 
and binding or connecting tissues, 
but no description of these can give 
a clear understanding of their posi- 
tion, form, and relations. For that 
actual dissections on the dead animal 
are necessary. In our consideration 
of lameness such of these structures 
as are involved ‘will be described at 
that time. 








Bacon Can Be Made As Cheaply in the 
South As in the West. 





And While You Are Making It You Can Be Building Up Your Soil 


As Well As Saving 





By A. L. 


LL READERS will remember 
is that the writer, when having 
43) occasion to mention the farm- 

er’s old sow, has always spoken of 
her in terms of the greatest respect. 

It has been a rule at “Sunny 
Home” to do unto others as they do 
unto us. This accounts very largely 
for our frequent kindly mention of 
our old sows. They have been treat- 
well, and we wish to 
give them due credit. There are usu- 
ally eight or ten of these old ladies 
walking around in “Sunny Home 
Farm” and getting into mischief 
whenever the opportunity offers; but 
we notice whenever the accounts are 
balanced at the end of the year, that 
the old sows usually have a good 
balance on hand, no matter how im- 
pudent and inconsiderate they may 
have been all through the year. So 
when “Melinda” comes up and in- 
dicates that she desires the ‘‘boss’” 
to scratch her ear he does it without 
a murmur. 

One of the things I have been un- 
able to figure out is why our South- 
ern farmers will allow the Western 
farmers to grow their hog meat for 
them when it is a fact (we can 
Prove it) that as much money can be 
made per acre of land growing and 
feeding hogs as can be made produc- 
ing any ordinary farm crop that can 
be produced and sold as a raw pro- 
duct in our section, 


Sell the Crop and Save the Fertility. 


The raw product takes off the farm 
all the plant food and humus pro- 
duced from the land, while the hogs 
may be grown and fed out with the 
loss of less than one-fourth of the 
Plant food and practically none of 
the humus in the crops on which they 
are fed. Again, these hogs may he 
Produced in the South more cheaply 
than in the section that is now fur- 
hishing Our meat. 
and may not believe this, but I 
i ae to be a fact, having raised 
an Wy Sumber of hogs in both sec- 
ee E _*Ou ask “Why, then, is the 

Stern farmer growing and shipping 





Money All the Time. 


French. 


this meat, if it costs more for him to 
produce it than it would us?” Simply 
because there is good money in pro- 
ducing the Western hog at the price 
we pay for him even on the high- 
priced land, and by the use of the 
high-priced labor the Western farmer 
must needs employ. How much more 
there would be in it for the Southern 
farmer who may employ the half- 
dozen grazing crops that cannot be 
used by- the Western farmer, the 
cheap land that is not to be had in 
the West, the cheap labor, costing 
not half what the same labor costs 
in the West, and not more than one- 
third when we take into considera- 
tion the greater length of the work- 
ing season in the South. 


The Southern Farmer’s Great Ad- 
vantage. 

Then the Southern farmer has only 
to load his hogs (or meat) into the 
wagon and deliver direct to the con- 
sumer almost anywhere in the South, 
as we consume hog meat everywhere. 
and I know of no community in the 
South at this time that is being sup- 
plied entirely with home grown meat. 
Contrast this with the necessary ex- 
pense of marketing the Western hog. 
The farmer hauls or drives him to the 
station (costs as much as delivering 
to the consumer in the South), pays 
freight to Chicago, switching and 
commission charges at the yards. The 
packer takes his profit on the manu- 
facture of the product, and ships it 
another thousand miles. The dis- 
tributing station takes its profit, 
when the product is delivered to the 
local merchant who charges us 13 
cents per pound this winter for fat 
meat that we could have produced at 
home at less than five cents. 


The Western farmer only received 
about 5% cents gross, or not more 





than 6 cents for the fat meat the 
hogs produced, the railroads, the! 
packer, the wholesaler, and the local 
merchant taking the other seven 
cents. The Southern farmer, his 
hands, and tenants, eat the meat, 
and store up energy with which to, 























words. 
more convincingly. 


quiry prompt attention. 


42 E. Macison STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 Fisert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & SAcrRAmENTO STS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 





The Simplest, Strongest 
And Most Convincing of 


Cream Separator 
Arguments 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living 
who would put his own money into the purchase of any other 
than a DE LAVAL cream separator, for his own use, if he 
would but first avail of the opportunity open to everyone to 
see and try an improved DE LAVAL machine before buying 
any other. 


It is hardly possible to say more than this. It is 
hardly possible to put the simple truth in plainer 
It would hardly seem possible to say it 


The trial of aDE LAVAL, machine is free to every re- 
sponsible man thinking of buying a cream separator. 
have agents in every locality for this purpose 
know the agent in your neighborhood send to us for his 
name and address and it will be a pleasure to give your in- 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


165-167 Broaoway, ©“ “\winnipca 
NEW YORK. 


We 
If you don’t 


173-177 Wituiam Street 
MONTREAL 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 














produce ‘‘distressed”’ cotton and to- 
bacco. 


Just Try This Plan This Year. 

My friends, I wouldn’t say a word 
if we could produce this cotton, to- 
bacco, ete., at a greater profit, or as 
great a profit, as we could secure in 
the production of the meat, because 
I know you are not going to work 
against the almighty dollar. But in 
producing meat you are asured of 
the dollar and a greatly improved soil 
as well. Won’t you purchase a good 
big, long, thick, deep old sow that 
has been bred to a good pure bred 
boar, give her and her pigs good 
pasture, feed and care, and prove 
that the “Sunny Home” man is 
wrong in what he is telling you and 
practicing on his farm? 

When you have done this I will 
agree for you to return to the crop- 
ping system and not bother you any 
more. 





At the recent meeting of the South 
Carolina Live Stock Association prac- 
tically every man present was a read- 
er of The Progressive Farmer. At 
one time there were thirty in the 
house and only three owned to not 
being subscribers. Two of those three 
are now numbered in The Progressive 
Farmer family. 





This is as good advice as I know 
how to give the young men of The 
Progressive Farmer family. Grow 
a few more acres of the legumes, get 
a few more good, first-class cows, 
sheep and hogs, and have the supply 
of manure on the Southern farm ever 
increasing.—A. L. French. 
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BREAK THAT COLT! 
You'll be perfectly safe in a CHAMPION . 
Dismount instantly. Noth- 
ing to trip you. Great tor ie. CART 
road use. No horse mo- pS 
tion. No weizht on horse, = 
Write today for free book, “ 
Champion Cart Company & 
103 Cavin St., Ligonier, Ind. ; 








Simplest and Best [11k (Co 


THE CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 
cools, strains and aerates milk so that it will 
keep 24 to 48 hours longer than any other 
method. Either running water, ice water, well 
or spring water can be used, and it will cool Le 









milk to within two degrees of the medium 
IMPROVED 


CHAMPION 
; LK 


Wn p MI 
\\| fj COOLER-AERATOR 
y cs requires no attention. Simple in 


il k construction and easily cleaned. 
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\ the market. 

WM catalogue, telling how to 
Wi Secure one on trial. 

\\ Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
1 igs 42 Cortland, 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 





fraii eggs, otc. 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition 
Harvey Spring Co., 730 17th 8t., Racine, Wis. 











THe PERFECTION CHURN 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalog and 
prices. ates CHURN CO., 
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* and_ 
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EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 







L "A.J-TOWER Co. Boston. USA. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








First of All, Save the Land. 





More Fertility Lost by Washing Than by Growing Crops—(1) 
Deep Plowing, (2) Rotation, (3) More Live Stock, and (4) 


Winter Crops Will Stop This 


Of the many problems confront- 
ing the owners of farm lands in the 
South not one is of such importance 
as the maintenance of the soil’s fer- 
tility. Other things being equal, the 
capacity of a given farm to produce 
crops controls its value in dollars 
per acre as it regulates the profits 
accruing from its products. 

Between the Coastal Plain and the 
Appalachian’ Mountains from Vir- 
ginia to Alabama lies a large area 
of lands very similar in topography 
and composition. Thousands of 
acres in this area are scarred by gul- 
lies, some so deep and so wide that 
they might more properly be called 
ravines. All of this area was at one 
time covered with rich forests of 
which there now remain but a few 
acres scattered here and there. Fif- 
ty and more years ago, in those good 
old log-rolling times of our grand- 
fathers, there was a vandalic destruc- 
tion of timber by fire, the sin of 
which is now finding us out, not 
only in the scarcity of lumber, but 
in thousands of acres of wornout, 
and, for the present, at least, worth- 
less, though once fertile lands. 

The rolling nature of the land 
surface and heavy rainfall, together 
with the physical character of the 
soil, are the direct causes of destruc- 
tive washing. Flowing water re- 
moves more plant food in one year 
than is removed in five or ten years 
by crops sold from the farm, and 
one heavy rain may impair physical 
conditions favorable to plant growth 
more than a year’s plowing will re- 
pair. 

Aids to erosion are ever present 
in shallow plowing and lack of rota- 
tion. (1) Deep plowing, (2) rota- 
tion, (3) animal husbandry and (4) 
winter crops are, together with ter- 
racing, the means to which we must 
look for the restoration of our gul- 
lied fields and for the prevention of 
further gullying. 

Within the past year the writer 
has seen that several authorities 
have advised the doing away with 
terraces and in a. few instances has 
seen this advice at least partly fol- 
lowed. This may be good advice for 
some soils but ruinous for others. 
Where the soil character is the same 
for a depth sufficient to absorb all 
rain water as it falls, deep plowing 
and an abundance of vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil will undoubtedly jus- 
tify the abandonment of terraces; 
but we have but small areas of such 
soil. Most of our soils change sud- 
denly below the depth to which the 
plow has penetrated. This lower 
soil or subsoil does not admit of the 
rapid percolation of rain water 
downward; and, the soil proper be- 
coming saturated and additional 
rain falling will necessarily be fol- 
lowed by washing. 

If we sufficiently increase the 
depth of our gently sloping Pied- 
mont lands to hold the heavy rain- 
falls it will not be necessary to re- 
sort to terraces. There is no doubt 
but that many farmers now have 
terraces too near’ together—that 








PURE FLORODORA AND 


Toole’s Prolific COtrON sEEO 


Seed stock bought !ast spring from the origi- 
nators. Per bushel 75c; 5 bushels 60c. per 
bushel. 
THOMAS B PACE, 
MAXTON, N. C. 


“Square Deal” Poultry Yards. 


Try us and satisfy yourself. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, the ideal fowl] for farmer 
and fancier. Eggs $1.00 to $1.50 per 15. 


D. MATT. THOMPSON, 





Waste. 


there is an unnecessary number of 
terraces. Before attempting to aban- 
don terraces entirely it will be found 
advisable to begin by doing away 
with only every other terrace, plow- 
ing one or two inches deeper than 
the land has been plowed before, 
following the turnplow with sub- 
soiler. This should be done in the 
winter or buy early spring, or in 
October and November, and _ the 
land seeded to grain or some 
other winter cover crop, such as 
crimson clover, vetch, rape, kale, 
turnips, etc. By increasing the num- 
ber of animals on the cotton farms 
there would not only be the direct 
beneficial effects upon the fertility 
of the soil, but the excuse and ne- 
cessity of growing crops for the 
maintenance of the increased num- 
ber of animals. These crops would 
not only lend a helping hand to 
both diversity and rotation but of 
themselves would materially and di- 
rectly aid in the reclamation of worn 
areas and in preventing the washing 
of other areas. 
Cc. L. NEWMAN, 

North Carolina A. & M. College. 





Well Bred. 


The calf, which Gideon King had 
taken the summer resident to see, 
surveyed his owner and the stranger 
with a wary eye, says the Youth’s 
Companion. ‘‘Er—what breed is your 
calf?”? asked the visitor. 

Mr. King removed a wisp of straw 
from his mouth, and said: 

“That critter’s father gored a jus- 
tice o’ the peace; knocked a light- 
ning rod agent end over end, and 
lifted a tramp over a picket fence; 
and as for his mother, she chased the 
whole Banbury brass band out 0’ 
town last Fourth ’o July. If that 
ain’t breed enough to pay six dollars 
for you can leave him be. I’m not 
pressing him on anybody.” 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distributici 
REASONABLE PRICE», 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don't be late! Our 
1909 7 Sr List is yours for the asking. 

ress 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 
TE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
~ for prices on jacks, jennets. 
; mules. A large lot to ore from. 


joe E, Wright, unction City, Ky. 
The 


South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee (Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
8S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
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STATESVILLE, N. C. 


ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Pinehurst Farms 
PINEHURST, N. C. 








- 50 REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 


FOR SALE 


Herd Headed by Lord Charmer B., 
sired by Baron Duke, the world’s 
champion, and Pinehurst Chief, sired 
by the great Toppers Choice. 








50 


Young Boars, Gilts and Mature Stock. 








WRITE PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
or, better still, come and see herd. 














Selwyn Farm 
Thoroughbred Berkshires 








and Registered Jerseys 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955; Woodside Premier 80008; Baron 
Duke 52d 77452: Baron Premier 24th 92810; Ba- 
ron Premier 55227; Lord Lee 61138; Riley’s Pre- 
mier 71428; Kenilworth Masterpiece 102979, 
and Kenilworth Longfellow 104156, 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
bree 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678, 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Buy at home and save express charges. I 
offer for sale DUROC JERSEY PIGS, from 
registered stock. My herd of eleven Sows 
two Boars represent just so many of the 
choicest families of pedigreed Duroc Jerseys. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Box 71, CONETOR, N. C. 


Poland Chinas 


Meddler and Perfection Breeding. 


We have the best breeding money can buy, 
and sell their increase at prices any good 
farmer can afford to pay. Don’t buy until 
you get my prices and descriptions. I guar- 
antee a square deal. 

J. R. SPARKS, Hunter, Okla. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ey. 
ery year save one for seventeen years, 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderfy) 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 









































A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C, 























—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—- © 





Standard Bred Essex Hogs, | 
Horses, Jersey . =- Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: we Dogs = 2: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount | 
Hoily, N. C. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN. 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. Call or write 
for prices and booklet. y Re a 


Rose Dale Stock Farms 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


ELVILLE FARM JERSEY CATTLE and 
* SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Eminent of Melville (son of the famous 
Eminent that sold for $10.000 at auction) 
stands at the head of my herd. A nice lotol 
heifer and bull calves for sale, also a few cows 
and heifers bred to this bull. Lambs for sale 
from sheep acclimated and free from disease 

and of fifty years breeding on same farm. 

R. W. SCOTT, Haw River, N.C. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

Ss. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox-hounds. 

J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 

















Live Stock and Poultry. 


All the fancy and profitable breeds—Berk- 
shire Hogs, Jersey Cattle, Bronze Turkeys, 
3,000 choice Chickens. We are the old re 
liable breeders, and our prices are always 
reasonable. Write for Catalogue No. 20. 


BELMONT FARM 
LORING BROWN, Megr., Smyrna, Ga. 

















Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages. ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boarsa specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 





Registered Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls and Heifers 
For Sale 
RIVERSIDE PARK, - - MORGANTON, N.C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 





Sam’! B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virsinls 





WRIGHT’S POLAND CHINAS. 


I need room, and am making prices you can’t resist if you want the best. L 
At the head of my heard is The Guardian, by Chief 


right kind—the kind that pay. 


Mine are the 
Perlog 


tion 2d, the king of Polands. His dam, Flosby the $1,075 sow, by Perfection E. L. You can’t fin 


one better bred and a better hog. 


He has a 9-inch bone. and measures from between ears 0 
root of tail 58 inches; heart girth 57 inches; flank 58, and the best breeder I ever had. 


Hels 


assisted by Cannon Ball, by Meddler 2nd, the greatest boar, a great show man said, he ever 


owned. He cost me $50 at weaning time, and is developing up fine. 


can’t help making a great breeder. 


Another great breeder is KEEN EYE, sired by The Guardian, 
He is only five months old, and weighs 175 pounds. 


SOWS. 
ring this fall. 


He is a show hog, and 


and out of ‘one of my best 
He will be hard to beat in show 


FOR SALE NOW. 


I have a few Gilts of The Guardian, and bred to Cannon Ball, and will sell them cheap to i 
out to make room for Spring Pigs from my best sows, to be shipped out when old eno 


Prices are very reasonable when breeding and quality are considered. Some good Bo 
Write me what you want. 


ready for service for sale. I NEED ROOM. 


RETURN YOUR MONEY. 


I WILL PLEASE YOU 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tennessee 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 





WE 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money cab 
buy or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. ads ont 

“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 103555, the greatest living boar. hea O, aa 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.G 


herd. Ifyou are interested write. 





DO 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 














ANOTHER FERTILIZER FORMULA 





A Rational System of Rotation Sadly 


Needed. 


Please give me best formula 
for sandy and sandy loam for 
cotton out of 14 and 16 per 
cent acid, cotton seed meal and 
kainit. My lands are adapted to 
growth of bright tobacco. Sandy 
loam, or in many places deep 
sand. I want to plant 35 acres 
this year that was in cotton last 
year; 20 acres of land that “‘lay 
out” last year and grew good lot 
of weeds; then 20 acres that 
grew Spanish peanuts last year; 
then 20 or 25 acres that grew 
tobacco last year. G. A. Wi 

Halifax Co., N. C. 

“Sandy and sandy loam”’’ gives one 
avery indefinite idea of the soil. You 
do not say anything in regard to the 
productiveness of the soil, and its 
physical condition as regards humus. 
These would make a great difference 
in the way we should use fertilizers. 

You propose to plant land that was 
in cotton last year, and also some 
that lay out in weeds. Of course the 
growth of weeds was better than 
growing cotton on it and exposing 
itto the sun. But how much better 
it would have been had that land 
been growing peas instead of weeds, 
and had the peas been fed to stock 
so that there would be manure to 
spread on the land instead of a mere 
growth of weeds, for even the roots 
of the peas left in the ground would 
have supplied you more nitrogen 
than you would get in an 8—2—2 
fertilizer if a whole ton was spread 
on the land per acre. The land that 
grew Spanish peanuts last year and 
the land that grew tobacco will in 
all probability be in better shape for 
cotton this year. But you seem to 
be planning for more and more cot- 
ton acreage, and the chances are that 
with a bumper crop this year in the 
South there will be low prices next 
fall. Cotton is far too low now, and 
I think it is a ‘bad policy to increase 
the acreage. You should rather de- 
crease the number of acres in cotton 


. and increase the acreage in peas, pea- 


nuts and other crops, and then adopt 
4 regular rotation and stick to it. 
With such a rotation, there is little 
land in your section that cannot be 
brought up to make two bales of 
cotton per acre. . 

Mr. Myatt, in Johnston County, on 
land similar to the greater part of 
what is common all over eastern 
North Carolina, has, by good farm- 
ing, made two bales per acre over a 
50-acre field. 

Then, too, one can more profitably 
apply large dressings of fertilizer on 
land where he has accumulated or- 
ganic decay or humus, from. the 
srowing of peas and feeding of cattle 
and making manure, for on deep 
Sandy soil this is the great need, as 
it retains moisture and enables the 
fertilizer to be dissolved and used. 
On dark, moist, sandy soil they can 
use 500 to 800 pounds per acre pro- 
fitably, while on dry soil, deficient in 
Vegetable decay, such an application 
in a dry season might do more harm 
than good. 

Ben your case a fertilization that 
a. suit the old stalk land would 

© needed on the land where 
Peanuts and tobacco grew and were 
ey fertilized last year. But of this 

Alaa be the judge. The cotton 
Sa la of the South are wasting 

Ons of dollars every year in buy- 

DE nitrogen that they could get free 


buying nitrogen, 


would advise 


have not done this I suppose you 
might continue to waste money in 


As a general fertilizer for cotton I 
a mixture of 
pounds 14 per cent acid phosphate; 
600 pounds cottonseed meal and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash well 
mixed to make a ton, 
300 to 400 pounds per acre, one-half 
in the furrow and the rest between 
the rows in the early cultivation of 
the crop, for the cotton roots run far 
and wide and will need the fertilizer 
more at fruiting time than any other, 

If you had sown crimson clover 
among that cotton last year you 
would now have a growth to turn un- 
der that would greatly increase the 
cotton crop, and if you had grown 
peas instead of weeds you could grow 
twice as much cotton as the weeds 
will make. Putting one’s eggs all in 
the one basket of a cotton crop has 
been the means of keeping the South- 
ern farms and farmers poor, and they 
never will get better off till they 
abandon the planting idea and go to 
farming systematically. 


1200 


Of this use 





peas formed. 


Cotton After Peas. 


I want a formula for cotton 
of peavines and cut before the 


A. W. P. 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 


Since you cut the peas off the land 
I would make very little difference 








in the fertilizer. 
1,200 pounds acid 
pounds of 


phosphate, 
nitrate of soda, 


pounds of muriate of potash. 
this use 300 to 400 pounds per 
All the legumes are valuable 


a good rotation, grow plenty of 


your corn field. 


To make a ton use 


pounds of cottonseed meal’and 200 


used regularly, and if you practice 


and crimson clover you will soon be 
able to make manure enough for 


100 
500 


Of 
acre. 


when 


peas 











. 
Sanus 


| FOR 


Prevents 
Shedding in Cotton 


Bud Worms in Curn 
“Pops” in Peanuts— 


dealer. 


DEPT. D.. 
RICHMOND, 33 





Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 


Write for prices and name of nearest 


A. S. LEE & SONS COMP’Y Inc. 


VIRGINIA 














THE WHEELS 


They are Most 
Important... 








That is why we use only the best Second 
Growth Hickory—the toughest, most dur- 
able wood in the world and which we ob- 
tain at first hand right here in the Caroli- 
nas—the natural hard wood center of the 
world. 

AGENCIES WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY IN 
THE SOUTH. 








Materi:l 


| _—______—__— 


A sound of Brains in every pound of 
Aqyonb ut JQ yay 
$2 yu qoyz praorg svy AFIny Jurong YRMPT IYL 






Agencies wanted 
in every county 
in the South 





You Want a HIGH POINT Buggy 


The wheel factory is next door to our 
plant. Think of this! No freight charges 
are added to the price of our vehicles—our 
own men supervise the manufacture of 
every wheel made for us. You get full 
physical value in every ounce of material. 
Investigate the superior qualities of the 
HIGH POINT Buggy—it’s worth your time. 


Write us for name of our nearest agents. 


HIGH POINT BUGGY COMPANY 


J. Elwood Cox, Prest., 





High Point, - - North Carolina. 


Wholesale manufacturers for the trade only 








Everybody Is Reading 


“A SOUTHERNER 


3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 











they farmed right. But, as you 





IN EUROPE” 








By Clarence H. Poe 


“A book not only of readable and 
interesting travel sketches, but even 


more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the 
needs and Opportunities of our 


Southern people as seen in the light 


of Old World conditions.” 


Just Out! Cloth, 75c.; Heavy 


Paper, 40c. 





Chief Justice Walter Clark says: ‘The 
best travel letters I have ever seen from 
any European tourist.” 

Columbia State: “Delightful to every 
class of readers.” 


Dr. Edwio Mims: “One of the most in- 


by a North Carolinian—not the conven- 
tional book of travel, but the impressions 
of an alert, open minded, progressive 
Southerner with insight and discrimina- 
tion, a constructive leader in the develop- 
ment of the South.” 

Durham Herald: ‘There is not a super- 
fluous line or an uninteresting fact.” 

Charity and Chitdren: “There has not 
been issued in recent years a more de- 
lightful book of travel.” 

R. D. W. Connor: “I read it from cover 
to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.” 

C. L. Van Noppen: “Marvelously ciear 
in presentation and really profound in 
philosophic and utilitarian outlook.” 





Get It at Your Book Store or Order 
Direct From 


Mutual Publishing Com’y, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





HE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS COMPANY 


1 
Send for Catalog No. » 5. 


All Steel and Iren. 

‘Two Men can run it. 

\ ‘Three tons in one_hour. 
Easy draft. Smooth Bales. 


$e. Shipped on trial. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





521 WEST 12TH STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO 








GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap. Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 Tth Si. Southwest 

Washington, D.C. 





When writing advertisers, please 








Buy a Victor 


Beeause it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to urn. about 
de-third the weight, 


one-third less cost: 
No repair bills. The 
disc principle. Haul 
it on a buggy. Cail on 
your dealeror address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CC. 
DALTON. GEORGIA. 





structive and valuable books ever written. 


mention this paper. 











THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour. 
Does not break the peas. Has 
two cranks, sleve and seed 
box. Runs light; well 
built ; never breaks. © 
Get Our Quotations for Special 
Quick Grders. SANDERS MFG 


* CO., Dalton Ga. 








coupon mail. 


Name 


scholars in North Carolina, viz: 





Street 





fer sent. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS ARE IGNORANT 


about their State’s history. Ask yourself if this is not true. The reason is that 
heretofore we have had no properly prepared history. Volume I of Capt. S. A. 
Ashe’s two volume History of North Carolina is ready for delivery. It ranks 
with the best work of the kind done anywhere. It is minutely classified and an- 
notated, the style is scholarly and pleasing, while the illustrations, maps, paper, 
type and bindings are all that can be desired. It is endorsed by all the leading 
J.P. Caidwell, Dr. Kemp P. Battle, be. C. A. 
Smith, Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. Stephen B. Weeks and hundreds of others. Cut out 


THIS VOLUME WON THE PATTERSON CUP 


C. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Send me Vol. I Ashe’s History North Carolina, carriage prepaid, for which 
I remit two dollars with this order and one dollar a month till balance is paid. 


City___ 





Half Morocco, $6.00; Buckram, $5.00. Check the binding you pre- 
Deduct 50 cents if full payment is sent. 











acre. Write for catalogue, 











Bargains in Postcards. 


Series B, 5c. per dozen; Series C, 10c. per dozen: 
Series D, 15c. per dozen. Send cash with or- 


der. W. E. CLARKE, 
Engelhard, N. C. 





FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Doliars per 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


____ CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 


IN VIRGINIA. 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.56 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 





NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SS 








® From Norton’s Blue Ribbon Strains 
of S, C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
and Barred Rocks. Winners of 52 
Blue Ribbons at the leading South- 
ern Shows 1908, including Tennessee 
State Fair, Alabama State Fair, and 
Bewling Green, Ky. Makinga clean 
a sweep at the two latter cern’ 
silver cups. Eggs $2 per 15, $3.58 per 30. 

d J. O. NORTON, 
wu East STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


~~ OCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 
18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittiry. Catalogue free. 


J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


Rose Comb Rhede Island Reds. | 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00 trios $8 to %. 


S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comr. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


HATCHING EGG$ from our— 

Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lord'y Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C 


Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes 


Eges of each from four select pens, $1.00 
per setting. 


Cc. Mu. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred. 


Utility Cockerels, $1.00 to $2.00; Utility 
Pullets, $1.00. Eggs $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Two- 
thirds hatch guaranteed, or oegs replaced at 
half price. J. W. FRIDDLE, esdale N. 


i from my White Wyan- 

Eggs for Setting. dottes and Barred 

Plymouth Roeks at $1.00 and $1.50 per 15. A 

successful hatch or more eggs free. A. few 

Plymouth Rocks of best laying strain for sale. 
D. T. WILLIAMS, Louisburg, N. C. 


Greene’s Brown Leghorns 


Still lead. Can spare a few sittings of Eggs at 
$2.00 per 15. Just as cheap to start right. 
JNO. P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


E G G S from thoroughbred poultry at $1.50 
per 15. White and Golden Wyan- 
SE dottes, Buff Orpingtons Barred 
Rocks, R. I. Reds and Brown Leghorns. A 
number of my birds are Ist prize winners at 
State and County fairs. Mi Poultry Yards, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C., Box 20. 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock 


Eggs FOR HATCHING the balance of season 


at 75c. for 13. 
W. M. MELLON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
Byrd’s M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be the 
Purest and Largest strains. Eggs $3.00 per 12. 
Cc. 8S. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 15; W. P. Rock 
Eggs $1.2 per 15. The grade that will lay, 
weigh, win and pay. BYRD BROTHERS, 
Route No. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 
SWEET POTATOES The following favorite 
varieties, in excellent 
condition for bedding: NORTON YAM; THE 
HAYES YAM; JERUSALEM YAM. F. O. B. cars 
at Kingsland at $1.00 per bushel, packed in 
barrels. R. N. CARMICHAEL, Kingsland, Ga. 


High Quality Thoroughbred Poultry and 


Eg S FOR SALE.—M. B. Turkeys, Light 
g Brahmas and White Wyandottes. Hen 
Eges $1.50; Turkey Eggs $3 per 12. 

MRS. J. A. BAME, Route 3, Salisbury, N. C, 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs, 








year round regarding the pres- 
ervation of eggs, but there is 
only one appropriate and economical 
time to put them up and that is when 
eggs are most plentiful and cheapest. 
When eggs are dear many refrain 
from eating them because they are 
too expensive, but if they could be 
had at summer prices, they would be 
used extensively all the year round, 
and the preserved eggs meet the de- 
mand. It is nearly six years since I 
first tried water-glass for preserving 
eggs, and I have kept at it every year 
since. There are various materials 
employed for preserving, but nnt one 
so reliable as the water-glass. 

I receive many questions on the 


a NQUIRIES are made all the 
\ 











subject. Some want to make their 
own water-glass. I have never at- 
tempted it, neither do I encourage 


such a step, as materials and appli- 
ances are required which none but 
practical manufacturers possess. The 
price, too, is so low that it is cheaper 
to buy it than to be bothered trying 
to produce it, and courting failure. 
Others want to know if the old liquid 
which they have been using for a 
year will do again. I have tried this, 
and although the lotion was hardly so 
clean and sweet as the new, eggs re- 
mained good in it for another year. 
I, therefore, cannot say anything 
against it, but still prefer a fresh 
supply every year, and it is so cheap 
that it is no way prohibitive. Some 
are disposed to make up the quant- 
ities required by adding new to the 
old, but I do not like this, as such 
mixtures are often a little doubtful 
It is better to begin with new liquid 
and new eggs every year, when a 
perfect start will be made, and the 
termination will be equally so. 

In setting about the actual pre- 
serving, get a number of old wooden 
lard tubs and buckets or stone jars. 
clean them out, and put them in a 
cool dairy, pantry or cellar, or in 
some position where the sun will not 
shine on them, or the wind blow over 


Heeping Eggs Fresh. 





Water-Glass is the Best Preservative and the Process is Simple 
and Inexpensive. 


them to cause evaporation. Fill each 
one half full of water that has been 
boiled, and measure carefully in. To 
each gallon of water add one pound 
of water-glass, or to every sixteen 
pints of water add one pint of the 
preservative. Mix while hot, and 
when cold the eggs can be putin. If 
the receptacle is half fuil of the 
liquid, as advised, when the eggs are 
put in it will be quite full. From 
one to four hundred are sufficient for 
one dish. 

All may be put in at once, or daily 
as collected. I prefer the latter way, 
as they are always fresh. As each 
dish is filled a covering may be put 


‘over the top to exclude the dirt, but 


it is not necessary for their preser- 
vation that they should be closely 
shut up. It is, however, absolutely 
necessary that all should be under 
the liquid, and once submerged, that 
is all that is necessary. 


One point must be observed: none 
but absolutely fresh eggs should be 
dealt with. Great as the capabilities 
of the water-glass are, it is not a re- 
storer of tainted or decayed eggs. 
et all the eggs be fresh, and abso- 
lute preservation can be guaranteed. 
Turkey, guinea and goose eggs can be 
preserved by this method. 


Water-glass can be had of most 
country merchants and drug stores, 
or, if they do not keep it in stoek, they 
can order it for you from their whole- 
sale merchant or jobber. The price 
varies, ranging from $1.25 to $1.75 
per gallon for the liquid, and about 
25 cents per pound for the dry. 

Numerous people who _ preserve 
eggs in this way sell them as new- 
laid, strictly fresh, and there are few 
or no objections to the eggs them- 
selves. It speaks greatly in favor of 
the efficiency of the preserving pro- 
cess that this fraud is possible, for if 
eggs can be kept so perfectly for six 
or twelve months as to pass as fresh 
laid, surely no further testimony need 
be desired. UNCLE JO. 








Strictly Fresh Fertile Eggs. 


Plumage, size and egg production is what 
you want. My birds conform to above quali- 
fications. Mammoth Bronze and White Hol- 
land Turkey Eggs 26c. each; line-bred Rarred 
Plymouth Rock Eggs $1 for 15; 30 for $1.50; 
large Pekin Duck Eggs #1 per 11; beautiful 
White African Guinea Eggs $1 for 15 eggs. 
Send for 1909 circular. Berkshire Pigs from 
first prize stock. Kk. F. SOMMERS, 

Somerset, Va. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds. Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 
for 50, 8% for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


S.C. R. |. Red Eggs 


Fresh and carefully packed. One setting of 
15 $1; two settings (30) $1.50, from March 22d 
until April 20th. Apply to 

MRS. S. F. LONG, Chapel Hill, N.C. 





White Leghorns Exclusively —}ure>re. 
for sale at six weeks old. Eggs cheap by the 
" MRS. J. R. PACE, Oxford, N. C. 

years. Write 


White Langshans. :ex:°"w: 


TURNERS’ POULTRY YARD 


ALGOOD, TENN. 





Breeders eight 


WARE’S SINGLE cOMB REDS. 
Won first pen, color special, and silver cup 
for best display, at Charlotte, N. C., January, 


9. 
15 EGGS $1.50 TO $3.00. 
R. E. WARE, Shelby, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I, Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.60 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


L. C. SINCLAIR’S 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Houdans, 
Barred Rocks. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
sold at $1.25 per fifteen. 

L. C. SINCLAIR. 


-_ 








HIGH POINT, N. C. 


from standard-weight, select stock 

of White and Silver Laced Wyan- 

dottes, Barred Rocks, Rose Comb 
R. I. Reds and Buff Orpingtons. Last year’s 
customers raised first prize birds. 15 Eggs $1.60; 
30 eggs $2.50. MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM, 
Morganton, N. C. 


8S. and R. ©. Rh-de isiand Reds. 

Columbia and White Wyandottes; B. P. 
Rocks. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 for 15; $1.75 
for 30; $2.75 for 50; $5.00 for 100. All stock have 
free range. RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARMS, 














Route 19, Dayton, Va. 
k. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


| Twelve first winners; winners in three States, 
| in fiveshows. Catalog and folder free. Eggs 
| $2.50 and $1.60 per 15, 


' MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 











S. C. Brown Leghorns of Quality. 


Few choice Pullets for sale at $2 each. Eggs 
from choice mating at $1.50 for 15. 


J.C. WILLIAMS, Sanford, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-W1INNERS 
Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 


S. C. White Leghorns. 


To reduce stock we 
offer for sale 1,000 
White Leg- 
horns of the very 


2 





and $8 to $3.50 for cocks and cockerels. 
price. 





A. F., NEWTON, Shelby, N. C. 








to sult purchaser, at prices ranging from $1 to $1.50 each for pullets and laying hens, 
Now is your chance to secure fine birds at a low 


Rural Free Delivery No. 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


best stock, in lots 


FOX HALL POULTRY FARM, 








Mammoth Toulouse. 


Jno. C. Fowke, = -:- 


MAMMOTH ferns 
BUFF Girnaqn Bon 
GEESE Mammoth Buff (very rare). 


Seen 


a 


GUINEAS African White, 


Purple (very Tare), 


Baldock, S$. ¢. 





SNOW FLAKE 


None better. Eggs 31.00 to 


STRAIN 


en 


S. C. White Leghorns 


$3.00 per sixteen, 


Cc. L. HIGBER, 
Greensboro, N, Q, 





HATCHING 


=o 


EGGS from Our 


HOW BIRD” 


pens of White Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Islanq 
Reds and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15. From 
“Show Bird” males and utility females, W. 
Wyandottes and B. Leghorns, $1.00 for 15, 
Sweet Potato and Tomato plants in season, 
WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N.¢ 


" 





Barred and White Plymouth Rocks 





Columbian Wyandottes, White 


cheap. 


Holland Turkeys 


PEKIN DUCKS. 


Those looking for Eggs from large-boned, 
correct feathering, and strong, vigorous farm. 
raised birds, I can furnish the best very 

Send for catalog; it is free for the ask. 
ing. GEO. H. MOSS, 
Box “B,”” Burkes Garden, Va, 





times. 


Cc. lL. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From carefully mated pens $1.50 to $3.00 per 
15. Utility and fancy stock for sale at all 


PEIRCE, 


COLUMBUS, Ga, 





15 Select S. C. R. 


fresh and fertile for 


I. Red Eggs 


Qne Dollar. From 


beautiful birds in scarlet coats, that are bred, 
wed and fed for Egg Production. 
MOROTOCK POULTRY FARM, South Boston, Ya. 
Exclusive Breeders of Exclusive Reds. 








Thoroughbred S. C. Black Minorcas. 


Large strain and fine layers. 
Eggs $1.25 for fifteen. 
SELMA POULTRY YARDS, - SELMA, N. © 





Bred for business. 
fancier. 


antee satisfaction. 


White Wyandottes Exclusively. 

Will please farmer or 
Eggs from carefully selected stock: 
$1.26 per 15; $2.00 per 30. Circular free. 


I guar- 


J. H. YODER, Denbigh, Va. 





An all round all-purpose 


per 15. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


fowl. Eggs from 


selected hens. Pen No. 1 $1.50; Pen No. 2$1.0 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N.C. 





from prize-winners $1.50 


packed. MISS LULA 


Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons 


America's greatest all-purpose fowl. 


Eggs 


per 15, carefully 


FERGUSON, 


Bladenboro, N. C. 





Hunting season over and 


and female for $25. 
choice. 20 B. P. Rock Eggs 


Zz 
Fox-Hounds and B P. Rock Eggs 


I will sell 12 For 


hounds, 2 to 4 years old, at $15.00 each, or malé 
First money order geé 
$1.00. 

E. F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 





B.P. Rock Eggs 


yo layers, $1.00 p 


For Hatching 


From carefully selected “Ringlet” strail 
er 15; $1.75 per 30. _ 
RAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 





I breed Reds exclusively. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD Prop. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for sale at $1.50 per 15, and $2.50 per 3. 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, Wyatt, N. C. 





fine ones, 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs 


$1.50 per 15. Silvers this year exclusively, and 
KO. M. DAVIS, Clinton, S. C: 
fase 





ting Eggs for Hatching {rc 
stock. 
50; $5 per 100. 


Eggs at $1 per 15: $1.7 ) pet 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes.—Improve your poultry by get 


ym. thoroughbred 
5 per 30; $2.75 per 








On Poultry «i. 





sixty prominent varieties. 10c 








prices. GREIDER’S GERM 





































ment of diseases 
Fifteen at 
tractive chromos; 


Fine, pure-bred stock and ere: low 


sure preventive and an excellent disin- 
fectant. B. H. GREIDER, Rheoms, Pa. 
















YARDS, J. D. GLick, Prop., Dayton, Va 
: 5 Sn 
Cr eider Ss Concise, practical. How 
to make inoney with pow 
Book try; information as 
buildings, treat- 


postpaid. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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| FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








Spray This Year! Watch for San Jose 
Scale! 





Prof. Sherman Gives Some Valuable Information, and is Ready 
to Help You at Any Time. 


Preparations for 
purchase of the pump, etc.,—should 
have been attended to in January 
and February. Now that trees are 
already in bloom it is late ‘‘to start 
to commence to get ready to begin.” 
But better late than never, so if you 
are interested, hustle off a letter to 
any of the firms advertising in The 
progressive Farmer or to the follow- 
ing—asking for their illustrated cat- 


spraying—the | 


alogues and price lists of spray 
pumps: Sydnor Pump and Well Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Goulds Mfg. Co., 


Seneca Falls, N. Y.; E. C. Brown Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Friend Mfg. Co., 
Gasport, N. Y.; Hurst Mfg. Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Study up the kinds and 
prices and place your order. For 
small orchards, would advise a buck- 
et pump furnished with six feet ex- 
tra hose, eight-foot extension pipe 
and Vermorel nozzle, all connections, 
etc., ready for use. Cost from $5 to 
$8. For orchards of 100 trees and 
upwards, would recommend a “‘barrel 
pump” with two leads of hose 15 
feet long, extension rods 10 feet 
long, double Vermorel nozzle for 
each rod, rods to have stop-cock at 
case. This is best advice I can give 
you in brief space, but you should 
study the matter enough to know 
what you need. 
* *¢ * 

You want to spray with the Bor- 
deaux mixture and Paris green, and 
a circular which briefly but plainly’ 
describes how to make it will be sent 
from this office on request,—that’s 
what we are here for. The same cir- 
cular shows the times at which the 
applications should be made to dif- 
ferent kinds of crops. It is already 
too late to make the late winter ap- 
plications to orchards, but the most 
important sprayings (especially with 
apples) are those which come after 
the blossoms fall, and you may be 
in time for them. 

ss 8 


borhood. Write to us and send the 

twigs and we will help you if we can. 

That’s what we are here for. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 

Entomologist, Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 





Two Great Helps at Planting Time. 


Messrs, Editors: What farmer has 
tude toward the fellow who first 
thought of a guano distributor. Let 
him call to mind the half-bushel 
bucket, the aching arm, the double- 
bent back, that March gale whistling 
through his whiskers. <A _ distrib- 
utor of good capacity, self-support- 
ing, that spreadg the fertilizer over 
the drill, seems to be about right. 

Corn planting used to upset the 
“deestric skule.’”’ Two children of 
the family had to quit the old blue- 
back for a week, one to drop corn 
and one te cover (with a hand-forged 
hoe that fell to grandpa through 
soMe ancient division). So the mod- 
ern planter is a friend to education. 
It may take the place of the plow 
for opening the row and may have 
a fertilizer attachment if desired. It 
drops the corn at regular intervals, 
which the kid could not do, and cov- 
ers it just right, which the hoe 
would not do, and all as rapidly as 
the man can persuade the mule to 
walk. Ours is a combination planter 
and answers for cotton, corn, pea- 
uuts, cowpeas, etc. When using for 
cotton, watch the feed, shake down 
ihe seed, and run the opener as shal- 
iow as possible. 

W. A. B. HEARNE. 
Pitt. Co;,. Nec. 





“You'll have to work hard to win 
old Million’s daughter.”’ 

“T’ll have to work a good deal 
harder if I don’t win her.’”—Brooklyn 
Life. 











It is a great pity that many people 
only look over their fruit trees once 
a year, in late winter when they 
prune them. Many people at that 
time find that the trees are infested 
with some trouble, and on sending 


twigs to us, it proves to be San Jose | 


scale. Thus they find out the trou- 
ble in the spring when the buds are 
opening, 
treat the trees to check scale until 
the next winter. The remedy for 
San Jose scale is the lime-sulphur 
Wash (directions sent on request) 
but it is a winter remedy, or if used 
at any time after buds have opened, 
must be applied only to trunks and 
branches. 

We are finding the scale so wide- 
Spread in all parts of the State that 
every man who owns a fruit tree 
must watch for it, no matter where 
he purchased his trees. Look over 
your trees carefully from time to 
time, and if you notice a scruffy, 
grayish growth on failing limbs and 
twigs, cut a few samples and send 
them to us. Don’t be afraid to 
write to us and send specimens! If 
we Can help you, you are the gainer, 


and if we can’t help you, there is only 
a stamp lost. 
Every year at the institutes and 


at fruit-growing meetings there are 
dozens of men who bring twigs in- 
fested with scale, wanting to know 
the trouble and the remedy. These 
beople need not wait six months or a 
year for a meeting in their neigh- 


and it is then too late to) 





Canning Outfits 


Can your fruits and vegetables the same 
as large canning factories, Your invest- 
ment will be small and profit large. The 
STAHL, CANNING OUTFITS are the best 
and cheapest, made in all sizes, fully guar- 
anteed. Thousands in use. We start you 
| | out with everything needed to make a com- 
plete canning factory on the farm, 
Catalogue describ- 
ey ing Canners and tell- 
ing how to market 
canned goods to the 
best advantage, 
sent free on request. 


F.S. Stant Manuracturine Co. 





Agents 


not experienced a feeling of grati- | 








Wanted Box 311-B, Guiwcy, tu. 














Established 1866. 

AGENTS WANTED To sell Nursery 
Stock everywhere in the South. Steady 
employment to men with push. 


Only 
High Grade stock sold. Write for 
terms. W. T. HOOD & CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 





FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs Hides Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 
HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 





42.0 695 =) 


HURST. SOTATO. 


That’s what the New York ene 
Station reports as a10 year averag 
by Spraying Potatoes. Don’t ie big 


scab, rot and bugs cut your crop in ett, 

Zpue get a H ST Sprayer ane make 

sig money out of your POTATOES or 
pig. These sprayers SPRAY ANY- 

THING_potatoes, orchards, vineyards, 
truck, etc. ‘Man-Power and Horse- 
Power.” Powerful pressure. Easy on man 
and horse. Strong and durable. Brass 
valves, plunger, strainer, etc. Guaran- 
teed for 5 Years, and 


Shipped on Free Trial 


without-a-cent in-advance. No bank de- 
posit—_ pe strings’? to our trial offer. 
LS) eaten First, then if you buy—pay us out 
the Extra Profit. Wholesale Prices. 
We pay F FOIgne. Write us aletter orcard 
tellus which machine 

’ you are interested in—and 

you’ll get free our valuable 

Spraying Guide and Cata- 

108 and our Free Sprayer 

er to First in each local- 
ity this season. Be First 

to write and aati ure ce. 

H. L. HURST 

208 North Bt Cuaten: 16 





“RANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


-WATERMELON SEED= 


NLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected, Kept pure 
: UNITED STATES forty years. No other vatiety 
———umaaecer grown on plantation of 1500 acres, 
‘ure seed impossible where different kinds are 
rown. 1o0z.15e—20z. 25e—4 oz. 40e—4 lb. 60e—1 Ib. 
1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered onl or money order. Send for 
seed Annual. pg nual on melon culture with all 
ders. La BRANCH Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 





The best variety for the Piedmont section. 
The most popular potato on Chariotte’s mar- 
ket. Very prolific; keeps well. $1.00 per 
bushel. Sweet Potato Plants, four varieties, 
to suit all soils, at $1.50 per 1,000. lso To- 
mato Plants. Catatogue free. 
THE WAKEFIELD FARMS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Do You Ship Cantaloupes? 


If so, pack them in an attractive Crate or 
Basket, and not in a common box. Send for 
catalogue. SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., 
Petersburg, Va. 





Lettuce and Beans. 


Standard Hampers and Crates for Lettuce, 
Beans and Cantaloupes. Send for catalogues. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG. CoO., 
Petersburg, Va. 





~ PEARS—Keiffers 
PLUMS= Abundance 
APPLES—Yates 


FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE. 
Yates Apple is the great Southern 
ewinter apple. Keiffer Pears and Abun- 
dance Plums the great mones makers. 
We have grown too many! these not 
to know them to be the best. LAND 
MUST BE CLEARED AND WILL SELL AT 
ONE-HALF PRICE WHILE THEY LAST. 
Address 


JOHN A YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 
SEEGER ee 








POTATO DIGGER 





Does perfect work, Fully guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalogue of Dig- 
gers, Pickers and Sorters, 

THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No. 108, Avery, Ohio 
Sree points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, 


8.; St. Paul, Minn,; Marshalltown, Iowa; Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; Portiand, Oregon; Spokane, Wash,;- 








Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, Ont. 








Jouannet’s Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
1S THE BEST. 
Price : 100 Roots $1.00; 1,000 for $5.00. 
Jouanne.’s Cabbag: Pla ts 
Give Satisfaction. All Leading Varieties. 


Price ; 1,000 for $1.25;25,000 and over $1.00 a 1,000. 
Everything shipped from Charleston, S. C. 
Cash with order, please! 


Special Price on Large Lots. 
ALFRED JOUANNET, MT. PLEASANT, S. C. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCR'PTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 








PECAN 


TRE BEST VARIETIES. 


e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 





BEAR’S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 














Strawberry Plants 





Send $2.00 for 1,000 plants: $8,00 for 5,000, 





‘Grape Vines, etc. 








Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Michels, Aroma, etc. 


book your order Now. 


Fruit Trees, 

Sweet Potato Slips $1.25 per 1,000. Let me 

’ JOHN LIGHT FOOT, 
Dept. 5, E. CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 














National 


FRUIT, VEGETABL 


121 N. Caroline Street 


The best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 


Send for Price-List To-Day 


Co. 


ANS 


Can 


E and SYRUP 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








That Extra Five 


fruit, with 
The imvpro 


in quality. 





home, and you yant the b. st. 








Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can nom, and your 


and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 

tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 
Not Too Late Yet. 

Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars. 


don’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything’ nice for your 
Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY «+4NNItG CO, Texarkana-Tex.; 


Hundred Dollars 


ved Raney Canning Outfit 


If you 


Chapel Hill, N. C- 














Write today for FREE MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept, 1. 


CANNING MACHINES 222 


WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEALTH” 
ERN HOME CANNER METHODS. Family 


Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and compiete supplies, 


‘Uses tin or glass cans.”’ 
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THE MARKETS" 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., Mar. 27, 1909. 
Uotton, best grades ................. 9 to 9% 
on ee re 7% to 8% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., March 27, 1909. 

Receipts in our market have fallen 
off considerably which we think is 
due to the bulk of the crop having 
passed from the farmer’s hands. 
There is no quotable change in 
prices. What little is being offered 
is promptly taken up, mostly by the 
Trust buyers. 

We think that the farmers are pre- 
paring to plant a full crop of tobac- 
co, as prices have been very satisfac- 
tory to them. 























Bright 

Wrappers Fillers 

| 7 @9 

8 @il 

11 @13 

Cutters Smokers 

Co |}10 Gi2 | 5 @6 
oo eae -- |12 @13 6 @9g 
Sali Ns sha Sait an hte ue cs 138 @30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark- fired 

6 @8 5 @7 

7 @9 7 @9 

9 @i4 9 @i2 











NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Mar. 27, 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., Mar. 27, -, 


D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-.....-- ‘ 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 










an ------ -n2- -an- oo =~ er 
ButterMen nice as te. aia” 30 
Hams — Ch J size and 
ee 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces....-..-. 10% 
Pearl meal........--.- $1.65 
Meal. Common . 1.60 
Hay—Timothy .... 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white 55 86 
Corn, mixed ........ 63 
Oate—Clipped white.. .. 
a 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- .60 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds.-.... 1.50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 1.20 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds-.-.-.-. 1.60 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ....-- 150 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ......--.--- 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-. 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. 89% 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 80 
er 80 
REE $1.05 
Bagging—2 pounds 7% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-...-- $5.50 to 5.75 
5.00 to 5.25 
4.50 to 5.25 
4.00 to 4.25 











HAVE A CONTRACT. 





Let Both Landlord and Tenant Sign 
Duplicate Copies of It, and Then 
There Can Be No Misunderstand- 
ing. 

Messrs. Editors: The first thing 
to do when renting land is to pre- 
pare good and suitable buildings for 
the renter. Then get a man with in- 
telligence and draw up a contract in 
duplicate, stipulating just what the 
renter will have to pay in dollars and 
cents for a certain field or plot of 
land, supposed to be sO many acres. 
This contract specifies just when the 
rent is due and also specifies all obli- 
- gations from landlord to renter, and 
from renter to landlord. It may be 
drawn for a term of years. Fix com- 
forts and conveniences for your rent- 
er; then your renter will take an in- 
terest in your affairs, for he will see 
that you have an interest in him. Be 
sure to get the most intelligent rent- 
er you can, whether white or black. 

sf. 8 

Now for the tenant: First, just 
like your renter, be sure to get as in- 
telligent tenants as possible; be sure 
to draw up contracts in duplicate, 





and both tenant and landlord sign 
both copies which should specify just 
what the landlord is to furnish the 
tenant in supplies, teams, tools, land 
and all monies, and just how the ten- 
ant is to work. Then there will be 
no friction between employer and 
employe. The contract that the ten- 
ant has in his possession will explain 
to him all the duties and obligations 
that bind him to the landlord, so 
that if either thinks he has a griev- 
ance all he has to do is to read over 
his contract. I find the contract sys- 
tem better because it saves trouble 
and some times litigation. 
M. M. LAWSON. 











Where to Buy Best Seeds. 








~ 


Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


Simpkins’ Prolific.. 


4 








The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 


Truck farmers can grow this cotton profit- 
ably after cabbage, potatoes and all early ma- 
turing crops. Make wide rows and then plant 
Simpkins’ Cotton between your rows. It will 
mature bolls in ninety days. 

I Grow Two and a Half Bales Per Acre After 
Truck. 

Nothing but the best sold for planting. 
Sound and guaranteed to please. I will satis- 
fy you with references both as to myself and 
my seed. 

ORDER QUICK. TERMS CASH. 
$1.00 PER BUSHEL, F. 0. B, RALEIGH, 
W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator and Introducer, 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


$100 Reward to anyone who will prove that my stock, or any 
fg thereof, are not pure Simpkins’ Seed, grown and ginned 
lor me. 











SELECTED 


Cotton Seed 


ae} a 
Pure, Sound and True to Name. 


COOK’S IMPROVED, 
BROADWELL DOUBLE-JOINTED, 
MORTGAGE LIFTER, SCHLEY, 
TATUM’SBIG BOLL, 
CULPEPPER, PETERKIN, 
TEXAS BURR, and CHRISTOPHER. 
SELECTED SEED CORN-—3 Varieties. 
Write for prices, description, etc. 


FAIR VIEW SEED FARM 
Palmetto, Ga. 














Kirby’s King Cotton 
Makes Three Bales to the Acre. 


to make 10 to 25 per ct. 
more than common va- 
rieties; to be 15 to 20 days 
earlier; to yield 40 per ct. 
at the gin! 


Or Money Refunded 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Price $1.00 per bushel f. o. b. Selma. 


Guarantee 





CHAS. F. KIRBY, Seima. N.C. 
REFERENCE: The Bank of Selma. 








COW PEAS 








MIXED CLAY PEAS 


Straight lots of Black and Whipporwill Peas 
for sale. Also SOJA BEANS for planting. 
Address BOX 41, Maxton, N. C. ° 





Where to Buy 





the Best Seeds. 








Excelsior Prolific Cotton 


We Originate It, 


We Keep It Pure. 


Excelsior Prolific Cotton fruits before the boll-weeyil 
makes its appearance, 
closer and faster than any other cotton on earth. Will 
produce two bolls in same space and time that other 
varieties grow one. 

Marlboro Prolific Corn will yield 50 per cent. more 
than any other variety. 
Experimental Stations. 


Short limbed. Fruits earlier, 


Price, 10 bushels, $12.50. 


Premium corn at all of the 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm Co., Box 74, Cheraw,$ C 





COOK’S IMPROVED, first everywhere tried. 


bushel; 5 bushels $4.00; 10 bushels $6.50. 


Special 
ORDER TO-DAY, ENCLOSING CHECK.'! 


R. D. TATUM, 








Closing Out Sale Fine Cotton Seed 


BROADWELL DOUBLE-JOINTED, $1.50 per bushel; sells for $3.50. 


RUSSELL BIG BOLL and KING’S EARLY, $1.00 per bushel; 5 bushels $4.50: 10 bushels $8 
MORTGAGE LIFTER, heaviest cropping big boll known, and CHRISTOPHER'S BIG Bole 
ae Hey Pushels 6 bushels $4 00; 10 bushels $7.50. ee 
Ss! sHL D ; first at Georgia Station 1908 best, 10-year average, 90c. bushel, 10 bushels $7.5 
CULPEPPER BIG BOLL (stands high at North Carolina Station), and PETRY, 90¢. 


TATUM’S BIG BOLL PROLIFIC, $1.00 per bushel; 10 bushels 80c per bushel. 


Prices Large Lots. 


Fairview Seed Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 





SUGAR LOAF COTTON 


Write for particulars as to two crops, with annual clover or vegetables 
improving your soil so as to make $500 per acre. 


I. W. MITCHELL, Prop.. Youngsville, N. C. 


FARM’S HIGH GRADE 


Improved Farm Seeds 


THE MOST PERFECT VARIETIES GROWN. 


and cotton, 





PLANT Cook’s Improved 
= COTTON 


After a3-years trial of Cook's kmproved Cotton, 
Iam convinced there is no better va- 
riety grown. A vigorousand persistent 
bearer and fine yielder—makes for me 
at gin 40% lint—never less than 38%. 
made 100 bales last yesr on 80 acres, and 
but for the destructive rains would 
have gotten 125. 

The U. S. Government bought 500 bushels of 
my seed last year and I now have their 
order for 1909. Iam offering select seed 
for planting that are almost entirely 
free from lint at $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
Enfield,N. C. Freight charges paid on orders of 5 bus. 
and over. CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 
Haxifax county. RINGWOOD, N.C. 




















COTTON SEED. 


4,000 bushels Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed a‘ 
$1.00 per bushel, with 10% off for 50 bushels. 

Why is Cook’s best? Just look up the variety 
tests of the Experiment farms from Va. to Tex. 
They are well fixed for finding out which is best. 

We select our seed annually, and allow nothing 
but Cooks ginned on our gin. e have never yet 
grown enough to supply thedemand. The govern- 
ment sent an agent to our farm in 1907 and pur- 
chased our entire supply for distribution. They 
have since given us a nice order to go to the Philip- 
pines for experimental purposes. This shows they 
are grown, ginned and handled right, as Uncle 
Sam doesn’t handle shoddy stuff. 1t will gin a 500 
pound bale from 1250 pounas seed cotton. 

We make a specialty of Cook Cotton, Marlboro 
Corn and Appler Oats. Selected Marlboro seed 
corn $2.00 per bu. Nothing better. Oats sold out, 
but will have 5,000 bu. in early fall at $1 00 per bu. 





1,000 BUSHELS 


“Ben Moss” Cotton Seed 


FOR SALE. 


An improved Peterkin variety, especially 
adapted to sandy land, and having many de- 
sirable characteristics. This cotton, planted 
May 4, 1908, won first prize in South Carolina 
State contest for largest yield of seed cotton 
on one acre. Also the Coe-Mortimer Co.’s 
prize of $200. Price, $1.00 per bushel f. 0. b. 
Cameron, S. C. JAS M. MOSS, 

St. MATTHEWS, S. C. 





1 Bred from Biggs’ Sev- 
The Pride of Ingold en Ear Corn. Small 
cob, long grain. stands reverse seasons well, 
and is the most thrifty, vigorous and prolific I 
have ever seen. Orders for field selected, hand 
shelled seed filled at $1. per pk, and I will pay 
$25.00 in gold to persons growing greatest 
yield per acre of this corn in 1909, It beat 
Biggs’ variety 8 bushels to acre under same 
conditions. Address 

W. I. WRIGHT, Ingold, N. C. 





BLACK FIELD PEAS - - - MAMMOTH SOJA BEANS 
For Sale at $1.50 per Bushel 


f. o. b. Roper, N.C. Address 
W. M. BATEMAN, Plymouth, N. C. 





King’s Improved Cotton Seed for Sale. 
Price, 75c. per bushel f. 0. b. Statesville, N. C, 
IREDELL TEST FARMS, 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Boone County White Corn Pedigrees 


eed for Sale 
Two awards and gold medal at National Corn 
Show, 1907. First prige at Athens, Ga., 1908. 
Seed $2 per bushel in ear. 
DR, JOHN E. MILLER, Gainesville, Ga. 


Cow Peas For Seed 








Write to J. R. Pinkham, Washington, N. C., 





for prices, stating quantity and kind wanted. 


Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 
Choice Field Selected Seed 


at $2.00 per bushel in the ear;limited quantity 
nubbed and shelled. Crib selected $1.50 per 
bushel. Allf. o. b. Wendell, N.C. 


A. D. ATKINSON, ARCHER, N. C. 





Peanuts and Stock Peas. 


Fifty bags Bunch Seed Peanuts, medium 
size; 35 or 40 bushels of Stock Peas. 
G. T. DARDEN, 
R. F. D. No. 3. AHOSKIE, N. C. 





* Will mature large 
crops. 76 cts. per 
bushel. Marlboro 
Prolific Corn $2.00 

per bushel. 


GEO. M. DAVIS, 
Clinton, 8. C. 








~~ 







Our Bulletin No. 34 
Cow Peas and Sova Beans 
Simpkins’ Prolific and King’s improved 
Cotton Seed, Cane Seed, Millet, Etc. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Southern Seed - 


N. L. WILLET SEED OO., Augusta, Ga., 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 
field corns, Maine grown and second crop 
Irish potatoes, sorghums, velvet beans, 
Augusta watermelons, cowpeas, chufas, 
sojas, Burt oats, grasses; all garden seeds. 
Also insecticides, spraying machines, Cy- 
pher’s Incubators, and feeds. Get 1909 Cat- 
alogue and Weekly Buletin. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. : 


E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 


Given free for 
best yleld of 
Corn from five 
acres, and $10 
SS IN GOLD for 


BEST YIELD 
from one acre on any North Carolinafarm in 
1909. Costs nothing totry. For rules of con- 
test. Write 


Box 224, GREENSBORO, N. C. 














SEEDS and PLANTS—A1l varieties of Improved Cot- 
ton, Corn, Melons, etc. Cabbage plants, Straw 
berry plants Sweet-potato plants, Fruit trees 
and improved breeds of chickens and e2zg8- 
Write us your wants, and for Seed and Plant 
Catalogue. E L. Johason, Seed & Plant Co., LaGrange, Ga. 
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SHELTER. jis rotting very fast. 
lt tay Not Have Been’ Injured | ing their cotton exposed to the rains. 
Greatly in Winter, But It is Now] If it is sent to market 
Rotting Rapidly and You Will|commission the 
Lose Money at Selling Time. |ecotton is picked 
. , ag | SC é if i 
\ entioned in a recent issue id, and if it 
the t loss our Southern farmers 
. f : or pay less price on 
suffe) vy leaving their cotton ex- 4 
£ bad condition. 
pose the weather. Editor A. J. kept under 
Conn of the Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. who is himself a good cotton 
° ° . . us 
farmei, writes interestingly of the , 


same subject in the last issue of his 
paper. He says: 

“The largest cotton buyer of this 
place, who buys chiefly for export, 
informs us that farmers who have 
cotton on hand and have it exposed 
to the weather are now losing much, 





as the cotton is damaging very fast. 


Usually during the winter months | 
cotton will damage but little by be-| 


ing left out in the weather, but the 
past Winter has been so warm it has 


Ity this for - 
4 Big 
load ae 


Q\ wagon or dray is 
the one lubricated with 
Mica Axle Grease. 








The 


Kills friction ; stops wear; tnakes 
a two-horse rig run with one- 
horse power. 


MICA 


\Axle Grease 









contains powdered mica which coats 
the axle with a non-friction 
surface—fat's the «chy of it. 





No grease helps as much 
as Mica Axle Grease. 






you'll 





If youtry it, 
know it. 
Ask your 
lealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Inc~-rpecr ated) fo —P 


—___ 








THE 


Biblical Recorder 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Founded 1833 





Sixteen Pages Weekly. $1.50 per Year. 


S Rs : wee : 
Seve live years of distinguished set 
Vice, 
nelency worthy of the patron 
ag 1 + ‘ 
‘ Dupuist lh North Carolina. 
reater service. 
Vhie 
. 1 tiecth Gentury Baptist in 
Aorth . , 
a9 nea ts taleing. or desires to 
the ; 
em fical Reeorder, Now is th 
thing ; 
; foratrial subseriy 


Lif not satistied. 
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a TR OE AD OR RRS 


buyer either has to deduct in weight 


YOUR COTTON UNDER | alreaay damaged much, and now it care of cotton. It 


Southern farm- 
}ers lose millions every year by leav- 


to be sold on 


a shelter 
from the rains just like other crops. 
“It has always been a mystery to 
why our farmers take 


costs money to 
produce it, and after it is ready for 
market many farmers haul it out 
and leave it on the ground to rot. 
The writer was in Norfolk a few 
years ago and saw a lot of cotton 
that was shipped from Northampton 
that was being ‘picked.’ The ties 
had been taken off the bales, the rot- 
ten or damaged cotton separated 
from the good and then re-baled. 
The farmers or produers had to pay 
for all this work. Out of a lot of 
about twenty bales two bales were 
picked that sold for only two cents 


per pound, while the other sold at 
from eight to ten cents per pound. 
In small lots the amount picked off 


is most likely to be thrown away.” 


A man who lives right, and is 
right, has more power in his silence 
than another has by his’ words. 
Character is like bells that ring out 
sweet music and that, when touched, 
even accidentally, resound with mu- 
sie.— Philips Brooks. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 



























































































The Semi-Weekly Observer, North Carolina’s greatest medium for rural districts and 
people who do not care for a daily paper, makes this offer for a short while. The regular 
subscription price of the Semi-Weekly Observer is $1.00 per year. The retail price of this 
patented tension scissors is $1.00, making the total value $2.00. 


SEND US $100 egiaz 








and upon receipt of same your name a 
will be entered for a year’s subscrip-  "\eggssaasnquamapsssl 
° SS 
cel 


tion and the scissors sent you prepaid. 
are already a subscriber, pay arrears and one 
year in advance to get scissors. This offer may 
.wn, and we should dislike to have any 


be withd1 














If you 


of our friends left out, so DO IT NOW. Address 


THE OBSERVER COMPANY 
OBSERVER BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


2 8& to 12 Pages, 7 Columns Each Tuesday and Friday 2 
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Mr. Farmer: 


Youare cordially invited to become 
a depositor in this strong bank. 
Your money is protected by the 
largest Surplus and Profits of any 
National Bank South of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Our mail facilities are 
unsurpassed. 3% interest paid on 
savings accounts, compounded 
semi-annually from date of deposit. 
Booklet “How To BANK BY MAIL,” 
free upon request. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
ee 
Surplus and Profits, - 


Richmond, Va. 


$. 300,000.00 
1,157,000.00 





Money Safer Here 


And earns more than when lying 
idle elsewhere. We pay 4 per cent. 
on Time Certificates, and receive 
deposits by mall. Ask for particu- 
lars, or remit by money order, reg- 
istered letter, draft or check. 


National Bank of Granville 
OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 





FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 

covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 

of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 

and Fence . and the Care of Fruit and 

Shade a ESO free upon a Seaman. 

Endorsed by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





5000 Agents Wanted 
Men, Women, Boys and Giris 


All succeed and make money selling seed of 
the Wonderberry. Luther Burbanks greatest 
creation. A luscious berry ripening its fruit 
three months from seed. 550 quarts from a 
few plants. Unsurpassed for eatines raw, cook- 
ed, canned or preserved. Packet 20c, silver; 
6 for $1. Agents terms with all cash orders 
only. Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


12-page Catalogue of all kinds of 
raw furs, cotton, tanning horse 
_— a hides for robes, coats 
lace leather. With 
teibeiens”” ‘aids et tricks. LARGEST 
DEALERS in hws oy us before selling 
here. Tt wil 


BLACK'S HIDE & FUR be? # 419 Elm St.., Burand, Wis 
Agents Wanted at Once—7o, se, One 


Saver Guano Sowers, attachable to plows. 
Can also put them to cultivators. Sow as you 
plow means $1.50 saved per day. Write to me. 
Cc. ms TARKINGTON, Norfolk-Berkley, Va. 
| Gone ior "shah 
ons for 
FREE | fons tor moxt Gate, BR. F.D. GATE 
Opens from buggy sea 
THORPE GATE CO. Wapella, Ill. 
Tesacce FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
pl. work and promotion; experience 
ecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box H 44, Danville, Va. 
M AKE MONEY complete your edu- 
cation, buy a home 
or startin business. P. B, 8. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 

















canvassing for us to 


VIRGINIA 
Carolina Peanut Co. 


Cleaners and Wholesale Dealers in 


Hand-Pickhed Peanuts 
WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 








We have cleaned and set aside for 
seed purposes a careful selection of 
Peanuts of the following varieties : 
Japanese Jumbo Peanuts--$1.00 per bu, 
Virginia Bunch Peanuts_-. 1.00 per bu, 
Virginia Running Peanuts, .90 per bu. 
Spanish Peanuts 1,00 per bu. 

These seed are selected from a stock 
of 60,000 bags, and will please you. 

We also have a supply of $3 Shelled 
Peanuts for chicken and hog feed—the 
finest feed on earth for your chickens 
or hogs. One pound of these peanuts 
will go as far as three pounds of corn. 
Write for testimonials and prices. 


Virginia Carolina Peanut Co. 
Martin County, :: :: :: WILLIAMSTON, WN. C. 





MODERN FARMING CALENDAR, 1909 


Free with each new subscriber or 
each renewal subscription. This 
Calendar beautifully illustrated. 
Twelve pictures in colors. Size of 
Calendar, 18 inches by 12. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPT., MODERN FARMING 
4S. StxTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 











Where to Buy Roofing. 














PEPIIIISTSIS 


ROOFINGS 


ACME” 
Double Flint Coated Roofing 


anded both sides) 
Lply at $1. = 2 J. at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
square. 


“ELECT ROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


ooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1. a 21 ply at Hy), 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 

The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
ae from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

rices named include sufficient Large- 
Hende Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt te your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, — the above are the 
best and most economica 

Samples and Catalog ‘ - malled free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c.,"&0 








You know what is in the food you buy. 


The 


law gives you that protection. 
Why shouldn’t you know what is in your 


—= 








Where t0 BUY the Best Farm Implements, 











Write a Postal to Deere For 


Dise Cultivator 
With Spring Lifts 


Here’s an example of Deere High oo 
and Deere Durability in our improv 
New Deere Disc Cultivator which one small 
illustration can’t possibly show you the 
way 18 large pictures with full descrip- 
tions do in our Free Book offered below. 

That’s why we say it pays Progressive 
Farmers like you to send your name and 
address and get on the Deere Free Malling 
List. Pays you in work and time saved— 
in 4 hy» and in making you the 
bes true values in machinery 
with all pan Deore Improvements because 
we send you all information regularly. 

Here’s a world’s standard machine you 
ought to knew about whether you buy one 
now or not. 


Easiest Operated—Lightest 
Draft—Strongest and 
Works Best 


Not a common, heavy, gf iron castings 
machine, easily fractured, but neat, simple 
construction Of maileables and steel for 
lightest draft and longest life. Gangs are 
angled instantly by leverand rack. Ratchet 
adjustments make discs-work just as you 
want them to. Unnecessary to take gangs 
off to change from in-throw to out-throw. 
Improved bearing spools. Easy riding. 
Easiest on horses. Foot or lever dodge. 
Spring liftsso easy a boy can operate them. 
Write for all facts—*More Corn’? Book 
end Cultivator Book No, » Free. 


Deere & Mansur Company 
Meline, lilinois 


Make Plowing Easy” 
Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks 


Attach to 


any Ww: 

plow —one 

or two-horse 
teel be: 








R 
tall particulars, YS Write at once for 


COMPANY, ¢ 
800 Factory Ste, b og Clair, Mioh. 
RITE OF REE 














HENCH’S (ay 


entu 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivet Axle 


with Double 
Cultivator row corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 
Awarded 
COLD MEDAL 
at World’s F air, St. 
Louis wonderful 





im provement in culti- 
vators, combining ever 
possible movement 0 


to dif 
wre of all kind of Ag’r’ 
plements. Agents w te for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold to. Mfrs., York, Pa. 


Thousands in use. 

















[The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
pos WORK 
T HALF <x 
THE COST 


The Call-Watt co, | 











TO enoe AS GOOD 


eitiation eae meces. 
, one 
tooled baw t can’ Deis pr 


ey - y does work, but itis 
easy to nly does g0s The boysaad _ 
girl can do the garde 

nd produce big crops, 
if oul equip them 

ith Iron 








has more imitators, counterfeits and substitutes than any 


other implement. 


You want a D 
substitute. 


exas, 

has ng steel circular 
simple. 
A or ‘““v" shape Cultivator or Rake by 


Why? Because tc arm Cultivators are 
isplacing all other cultivating implements. 

eS ECULTIVATOR. You don’t want a 

pers Diverse Cultivators are 


brace, 
Changes to right or left side bess bays 


moving a wing nut bolt. Cultivates both 
sides of the row or the entire middle at one 
passage—thoroughly turns and pulverizes the 
earth—uproots and buries all grass and weeds 
and leaves the bed mellow and clean. Guaranteed 
do good work in rough, new ground, roots, 
stumps, stones, etc. Light draft for one pony. 
Can be set to straddle the row while the horse 
walks to one side. 
If your dealer does not sell the genuine Improv- 
ed Circle Brace Diverse Cultivator don’t take a 
substitute. SEND Us $5.00 FoR CULTIVATOR, COMPLETE, WITH SEVEN TEETH AND 
FENDER, AND 65 CENTS MORE IF REVERSABLE DIAMOND-POINT SHOVELS ARE WANTED. 
WEiPAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for book fshowing five positions of the Improved Circle Brace Diverse 


Cultivator, and other mod: 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., - 123 Camp Street, - DALLAS, TEXAS. 


roofing so that you may be sure of your buildings’ 
protection ? 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—Nature’s 


absolute waterproofer that doesn’t crack, 
break, or leak. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and thus make sure of economical and lasting 
protection for every building on the farm. Mineral and smooth surface. Guaran- 
teed in writing and backed by our thirty-two-million-dollar organization. Look 


for the trade-mark; take no substitute. Write for samplcs and the Good Roof 
Guide Book 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


rot, 





More Potatoes with Less Labor 


If you raise potatoes in a small way, you can save time and money, 
and do away with a lot of hard work by using a 


Success Jr. Digger 


(Hallock’s Patents) 


0. K. Elevator Digger for La Crops. Send for new by: 
catalogue describing our full line of Potato Diggers, also 
Drills, Corn Planters and other farm tools. We also eeonfeel ; 
ture Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Threshers, etc. Catalogue 
mailed free on request. 
A, B. FARQUHAR C0,, Ltd., Box 901, York, Ps 


New York Chicago 














